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As last month ‘we published a char- 
acter sketch of the late Wilford Wood- 
ruff, of Utah, and previous to that we 
have given the character sketches of men 
of nearly every line of faith and belief, 
we now have pleasure in presenting our 
readers with the portrait of one of the 
most remarkable women in this coun- 
try, who is now at the head of the Har- 
vard Shaker Community. Her portrait 
indicates exceptional quality of organi- 
zation and a wonderful symmetry of 
power. She has been known to Mrs. 
Wells for forty years, and it was to her 
that this last portrait of her was sent. 
It indicates to the student of Phrenol- 
ogy a wonderfully gifted mind which is 
combined with remarkable grit and 
wiriness of constitution. Few persons 
have so much healthiness of constitu- 
tion and so much vigor at her age. Af- 
ter the age of eighty, as a rule, the sight 
and hearing begin to show signs of old 
age, but in this personality we find not 
only vigor of the senses, but mental 
capacity. Look for a moment at the 
height and breadth of the forehead; 
does not her head represent a leader, 
in every part of it? Even the features 
indicate mental control. She has not 
been a woman who has allowed herself 
to indulge in any excesses, hence the 
purity of her life and the expression of 
intelligence which can only come from 
a well-regulated mind at her time of 
life. She appears to have the vigor of 
many years of active life before her, and 
it is not improbable that she may be 
able to outlive many who appear to be 
more robust and enduring than she is. 
Her intellect indicates, in the first 
place, clear judgment, remarkable per- 
spicuity and good memory. Her Hu- 
man Nature is one of her largest mental 
faculties, and she must have used this 
power all her life in understanding the 
characteristics and motives of those 
around her. She sees the subtle mean- 
ing of things and is capable of talking 
in a very entertaining way with regard 
to what she sees and knows. The 
mirthful element is quite strong in her 
character and it must evince itself in 
tracing the humorous side of life and 
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showing light and shade of many phases 
of it. She has a very warm, sympathetic, 
and philanthropic nature, and this 
must have made her greatly beloved and 
admired by all the members of her 
community. She does not need to be 
told of the wants of those around her, 
for she has the keen intuitive eye that 
goes ahead of the average intellect, and 
which gathers up thoughts of how she 
can make her life useful and influen- 
tial to others. When it was intimated 
that in her prosaic life there could not 
have been much limit for the romantic 
or the dramatic, she replied with en- 
ergy that there had been both, and then 
referred in a very interesting manner to 
the rise and decline of the community. 
From the radical departure from the 
volume of business, at one time carried 
on at the settlement, to the comparative 
reduction of members of to-day; to the 
change in the methods and customs of 
those of her faith and the kaleidoscopic 
transitions which have taken place in 
the outside world, all of which she re- 
marked must, to the keen observer, 
seem both romantic and dramatic. 
Her power of criticism is very strong, 
which inclines her to draw on meta- 
phor and illustrations in everything 
that pertains to her work, and the indi- 
cations from her photograph are that 
she is a lady of marked will power, of 
great perseverance, and determination 
of mind. Her Conscientiousness is also 
remarkably developed, which has helped 
to keep her steady and fixed in her views 
of duty and obligation to others. She 
could not deviate one iota from her 
line of duty, hence she is an able mon- 
itor or example to others. She has no 
lack of energy, force, or executive power 
which she uses through the expression 
of her intellectual and moral faculties. 
She is said to be the oldest shakeress 
living. 
WHEN SHE WAS A GIRL. 


When she was fourteen years of 
age, her mother, with six children, came 
to this community from Norton, where 
they had been living. Her father died 
five years previous to this. 
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Her mother had visited in Harvard, 
where she had learned much concern- 
ing the life of the Shakers, and became 
greatly impressed with their ideas and 
mode of living, and so took up her 
abode with them and believed de- 
votedly in the ideas of the Shakers and 
decided to cast her lot with them. At 
that time there were about 200 mem- 
bers of the community which number 
was later considerably increased, but 
now has declined to about twenty-five 
souls. These changes had been fully 
foretold, and it has been prophesied that 
there shall be another era of prosperity 
for this community which is, of course, 
yet to be fulfilled. 

In her early life Eliza Babbitt learned 
the tailor’s trade and for twenty-three 
years she cut and made all the clothing 
worn by the male members of the com- 
munity of which she was for many years 
one of the presidents. So ably did she 
discharge the duties of that position 
that she was chosen to fill a vacancy 
among the elders. Her success in that 
order so thoroughly stamped her as a 
woman of exceptional abilities that 
she was installed into the office of 
the national position which she has held 
for quite forty years. 


AN ELDREsS IN 1872. 


She became superior eldress in 1872. 
As eldress of the community, it is her 
duty to know all about their financial 
affairs, which she does most thoroughly, 
having received not a little of her busi- 
ness training during the seven years 
she was in charge of the office of the 
community. It is also a part of her 
duty as minister to decide questions 
relative to the affairs, and determine 
who are eligible for admittance into the 
little settlement. She has the planning 
power of the community. Her sagacity 
and keen insight into business matters 
has made her an invaluable member of 
the little colony, where the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has been read for 
years, and its principles recognized and 
assimilated. With her it has been a 
cardinal principle never to venture an 
opinion upon any matter that involved 
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differences of thought until she had 
fully heard all sides, and her decisions 
upon vital questions touching the com- 
munity’s welfare have been satisfactory. 
She has been retained in the ministry, 
as was frankly stated by her associates, 
because there is no one to equal her in 
judgment and in nice determination as 
to what is right and just for the best in- 
terest of all. 


NEEDLEWORK DONE AT THE SETTLEMENT. 


This venerable lady finds not a lit- 
tle pleasure in showing some of the 
results of her handiwork of the past 
three years, in which time she has made 
twenty-eight log-cabin quilts, and be- 
cause of considerable trouble with her 
eyes much of the sewing was done by 
feeling the seam as the work progressed, 
but the quality of the labor does not in- 
dicate that it was performed under 
other than favorable circumstances. 
These quilts are to be left as legacies 
to her friends. Besides making these 
quilts she has done much in the line of 
crocheting. Aside from failing sight, 
her faculties are as alert as ever. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells has been 
the recipient, from time to time, of a 
number of ingeniously contrived and 
worked mementos from hers and other 
hands in the community, such as beauti- 
ful little pin balls, emery balls which 
represent a juicy strawberry, crocheted 
tidies, in which have been interwoven 
her initials, and many other articles in- 
dicating ingenuity. 

She had many followers, and many 
families became imbued with her ideas, 
and to-day no one is more highly es- 
teemed in the town than the bright lov- 
able leader of this community, Eliza 
Babbitt, whose beaming face is an index 
of her philanthropic nature. 


SARAH BABBITT’S INGENUITY. 


Among others of this community 
who are known for their ingenuity and 
inventive skill is Sarah Babbitt, a cou- 
sin of the Eldress, who has given to the 


-world the benefit of several inventions. 


Sarah, with her father and sister, joined 
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this community, and the first named 
has been known as Sister Tibitha; to 
her genius is due the introduction of 
the cut nail. She received the idea 
from watching operations of making 
wrought nails and conceived the idea 
of cutting them from a sheet of iron 
when it was rolled to the desired thick- 
ness. Her idea was put into practical 
operation and found to be successful, 
and the wrought nail became a thing of 
the past. One day while sitting at the 
window knitting, Sister Tibbitha 
watched one of the men sawing wood. 
She noticed that one half of the motion 
was lost and she conceived the idea of 
the circular saw. She made a thin disk, 
notched it around the edge, slipped it 
on the spindle of her spinning wheel, 
tried it on a piece of shingle, and found 
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that her idea was a practical one, and 
from this crude beginning came the 
circular saw of to-day. Sister Tib- 
bitha’s first saw was made in sections 
and fastened on to a board. A Lebanon 
Shaker well conceived the idea of mak- 
ing the saw out of a single piece of 
metal. One can hardly believe that the 
people who comprise this community, 
at the head of whom is Eldress Babbitt, 
with their quiet, peaceful, and unob- 
trusive ways are the successors of others 
of their faith who helped to make for 
Harvard the most quieting and sensa- 
tional pages of its history. It was here 
that mother Ann Lee made her ap- 
pearance in the east, and here her great 
power was forcibly felt. The place and 
the people she said had been revealed 
to her some time previous in a vision. 


~————— 


Moral Integrity and Muscle Stability Complemental. 


By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


Amid the haze of objections and 
prejudice that still persists in regard 
to the acceptance of phrenological 
principles there are light points shin- 
ing clear and encouraging the disciple 
of Gall to expect ere long the full dis- 
sipation of the haze. These light points 
consist in the general recognition, by 
physiologists who have given much at- 
tention to brain function and mental 
phenomena, of ‘the following division 
of localized faculty, viz.: that the an- 
terior part is the seat of the perceptive 
and reflective intellect; the superior 
region has relation to the moral and xs- 
thetic sentiments; the posterior and 
lower lateral region has to do with the 
physical and animal instincts. 

Occasionally the discussion of brain 
function on its economical or social 
side, by a scientist of reputation, brings 
out views that are of interest because of 
their confirmation of the principles of 
localization—while at the same time a 
comparatively fresh explanation is 
furnished in respect to phenomena that 


had not been fairly elucidated by the 
doctors whose specialty it is to clear 
away the obscurity involving what may 
have been very common in the experi- 
ence of human life. 

At the late meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, at Denver, 
Dr. T. L. Crothers read a paper on 
“Moral Insanity in Inebriety,” in 
which he advanced the proposition that 
the loss or defect of moral discernment 
in the conduct of the inebriate was 
due to impairment or destruction of 
certain centers in the brain, the func- 
tion of which is to “recognize the 
higher relations of right and wrong, 
and all the higher psychic claims of jus- 
tice and truthfulness in the relation to 
our fellow-men. The higher this devel- 
opment the stronger the man, and its 
absence or feebleness approaches im-~ 
becility.” 

The writer refers to the brain area in 
which these centers are situated as “ the 
moral brain of consciousness. Alcohol 
exercises a paralyzing, inhibitive influ- 
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ence by a sort of specialism, as it were, 
upon this region; there is a cutting 
off of some part of the higher brain and 
a consequent confusion of the lower 
brain and its workings. Impressions 
and their meanings are confused and 
obscure, the higher relation of events 
and conditions of life are unrecognized. 
It is asserted that three per cent. of all 
persons born are without normal con- 
sciousness of right and wrong and of 
their relations to others. They have 
retarded brain development. The part 





constitutes the 
moral control or consciousness of the 
higher duties is wanting or undevel- 
oped. Such persons are defectives and 
insane in the general meaning of that 
word, and like dements are incapable 
of normal healthy adjustment to the 


of the brain which 


relations of life. When an apparently 
normal state of this brain function has 
existed and then a great abnormality 
follows in thought, word, and conduct, 
disease is present. Comparison of the 
conduct and character of inebriates, 
before alcohol is used and after they 
become habitués brings out some start- 
ling facts that are unrecognized.” 

After a series of propositions in 
which the generalization is of the broad, 
emphatic character exhibited in the 
quotations given, Dr. Crothers pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate them by a consid- 
erable number of cases that have come 
under his observation. These cases il- 
lustrate two classes of defective moral)- 
ty—that of inheritance and that of ac- 
quirement. 
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The mental phenomena attending 
drunkenness, as described by this spec- 
ialist, are unequivocal. The temporary 
loss of moral perception that follows 
occasional indulgence to excess in al- 
coholic beverages becomes a chronic 
state with the establishment of the 
habit of inebriety. If there be a se- 
lective quality in the toxic nature of 
alcohol, as concerns nerve substance, its 
effect seems for the most part to obtund 
or paralyze the centers in the superior 
convolutions of the frontal and parietal 
lobes. As these centers have for their 
function the innervation of the facul- 
ties of the higher intellect and of the 
moral sentiments, the intoxicated per- 
son is rendered deficient and unbal- 
anced on a very important side of his 
mental economy. 

One point that is interesting—which 
we have had occasion to indicate when 
this subject of the effect of alcohol 
upon the brain centers was under dis- 
cussion—is the interrelation of func- 
tion between the centers having to do 
with motion and those concerned with 
psychic ideation. In the area of moral 
sentiment the physiologists outline the 
centers of musculation for the trunk 
and legs. It scarcely need be said that 
an early symptomatic effect of having 
taken too much liquor is the weakening 
of the drinker’s legs which increases 
with his potations, the muscular state 
of the body also becoming more and 
more related. Thus it would appear 
that moral uprightness and physical 
stability are associated. The man of 
strong, positive, determined personality 
stands firmly on his legs. There is a 
stanchness in his attitude that elicits 
notice and admiration. With people 
generally convictive, the sense being in 
the right stiffens the posture, and in de- 
fending one’s opinion he naturally 
straightens up and appears to be taller. 
Sentiment has much to do with attitude 
or pose, it must be admitted as a gen- 
eral principle; and here on the side of 
moral sentiment organization and func- 
tion appear to show a beautiful har- 
mony. 
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The Evolution of Man. 


By Lewis G. Janes, M.A., 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


As a philosophical theory, the doc- 
trine of evolution is almost as old as 
human speculation. It was inculcated 
by the Ionic philosophers, and in ages 
before them it constituted an important 
feature in the teachings of the Hindu 
sages. It seems to have been accepted 
in a modified form even by the early 
Fathers of the Christian church. As 
a scientific theory, however, its origin 
is distinctly modern. Prefigured in 
the writings of Swedenborg, La Place, 
Kant, Goethe, and Erasmus Darwin, it 
was first proclaimed as a universal meth- 
od of nature and a rational foundation 
for philosophy by Herbert Spencer; 
and the law of natural selection as a 
chief factor in the origin and develop- 
ment of species was simultaneously dis- 
covered, about forty years ago, by 
Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace. 

Darwin and Wallace did not hesitate 
to apply the principle in explanation of 
the origin of man as well as of the lower 
biological organisms; and Spencer, in 
his “Synthetic Philosophy,” with a 
wealth of material derived from the 
special sciences, has shown that the law 
" of evolution holds good also in the de- 
velopment of mind and the growth of 
societies. It is not the purpose of this 
article to attempt even an imperfect 
statement of the argument whereby 
these great thinkers, and others who 
have supplemented their investigations, 
have established the doctrine of evolu- 
tion on an impregnable basis of sound 
logic and scientifically demonstrated 
fact. This would be too large a task to 
undertake within the limits of a brief 
discussion. It is unnecessary, since the 
battle for the evolution hypothesis has 
been fought out, and the doctrine is 
now universally received by the scien- 
tific world. 


. 


Assuming the evolution of the hu- 
man species, by processes entirely nat- 
ural, out of pre-existent animal types, 
it will be my endeavor to pursue the 
topic into the higher regions of thought 
and life, and note its bearing on the 
nobler human faculties, the growth of 
human societies, and the amelioration 
of social and economic conditions. The 
broad subject of this series of articles as 
well as the special topic of this opening 
paper, therefore, will be “ The Evolu- 
tion of Man”; emphasizing not the 
pre-natal steps antedating his appear- 
ance on the earth, but rather endeavor- 
ing to trace the operation of the law of 
evolution in some of the later stages of 
social and individual development. 

Two primary factors enter into the 
entire process of biological evolution: 
the organism and its environment, the 
centre-stance and the circum-stance. 
The earlier school of evolutionists em- 
phasized the latter, and gave to the en- 
tire process a fatalistic character which 
is not warranted by maturer thought 
and closer. investigation. Nature 
seemed to be gaining its end by sheer 
brute force, and the “ struggle for exist- 
ence ” was interpreted as an aimless and 
unmoral process. We now begin to 
see that this conclusion is not justified 
by a full understanding of the scientif- 
ically demonstrated facts. While the 
later thought recognizes even more 
strongly the importance of the environ- 
ment, it emphasizes no less the function 
of the psychic or dynamic factor in de- 
termining and transforming the en- 
vironment. Even in the earlier stages 
of biological] evolution, the outcome of 
all progressive changes is seen to be a 
fuller and completer life. Those or- 
ganisms best adapted to existing condi- 
tions—not Statically merely, but dy- 
namically; those most capable not only 
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of living, but of progressing toward a 
higher life—are the ones which have 
the best chance of surviving. Those 
not adapted to these conditions are 
gradually eliminated. When the or- 
ganism has risen to the plane of senti- 
ence and consciousness the operation of 
this law is manifestly beneficent. It 
secures a maximum of happiness, a 
minimum of unhappiness, the greatest 
possible pleasure and the least possible 
pain, all along the path of evolution. 

In sentient organisms, progress 
toward a fuller and completer life is 
assured largely by the formation of 
habits. All unconscious and involun- 
tary movements are along the lines of 
least resistance. When these actions 
prove favorable to the development of 
the organism they are repeated and be- 
come habitual. This is also true of the 
earlier volitional activities. In its 
primitive stages this process is almost 
purely mechanical. With the growth 
of sentience, the will naturally co-oper- 
ates in seeking those avenues of effort 
which lead to the fullest and most un- 
impeded expression of the life-forces. 
With man, the added factor of self-con- 
sciousness, self-direction, and choice 
supplements the more mechanical 
principles that hold sway in the lower 
range of biological evolution, and be- 
comes the most important of all the 
operating agencies. 

We are just beginning to compre- 
hend the fact that man himself is the 
chief factor in his own evolution. Man, 
some one has said, is the only animal 
eapable of creating an ideal. The less 
developed consciousness and sentience 
of the lower animals impels them to 
blind and empirical efforts for sus- 
tenance and comfort. These efforts, 
frequently repeated, become habits or 
instincts; and animal activities are thus 
normally almost purely automatic. 
Man, on the other hand, can create 
ideals which inspire him to new and 
original activities. He reaches one goal 
only to see another far ahead, and 
toward this he must now push his way. 
Every new habit rightly formed, thus 
becomes the opportunity for further 
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progressive effort. While the aggre- 
gate of habits and instinctive activities, 
therefore, is probably greater in man 
than in any of the lower animals, 
normally constituted human beings 
never become wholly automatic in their 
actions. Man always remains a progres- 
sive animal. The lower orders of living 
beings strive simply and almost blindly 
to adapt themselves to the existing en- 
vironment. They never conceive of 
ideals yet unattained, or imagine the 
possibility of transforming their en- 
vironments. Man largely creates his 
own environment. By his own voli- 
tion he establishes conditions which 
may either greatly promote or greatly 
retard his subseyuent advancement. 

Philosophical, religious, and ethical 
ideals, therefore, become important 
helps or hindrances to human progress. 
Purely speculative theories are quite as 
apt to hinder as to help. A gross ma- 
terialism leads to fatalistic conclusions 
and thus paralyzes and inhibits effort. 
An extreme idealism builds castles in 
the air, and encourages effort in im- 
practicable ways toward unattainable 
ends. Human energy is sadly wasted 
in unprofitable struggles for the im- 
provement of individual and social con- 
ditions under the influence of such un- 
wise ideals. What the world needs as 
an incentive and aid in human evolu- 
tion is scientific and practicable ideals 
for the direction of its efforts. Our at- 
tempts at social reform and individual 
regeneration often fail because they do 
not recognize the fact that functional 
development must keep pace with the 
emotional prompting and intellectual 
striving. The mind has to create for it- 
self organs and avenues for its various 
activities. Mental action must be co- 
ordinated with nerve-tissue and brain- 
substance, with sound and properly 
nourished bodies, else it will break 
down or go astray. This co-ordination 
takes time. The wise educator and re- 
former recognizes the fact that arti- 
ficially forced conditions are never per- 
manent. He aims, therefore, to build 
slowly and surely, in harmony with 
nature’s eternal laws. 




















The doctrine of evolution, as applied 
to the human problem, is thus at once 
grandly progressive and wisely con- 
servative. It deprecates sudden and 
violent changes in the direction and 
aim of associated effort. It discredits 
wholesale denunciation of the existing 
social order. It teaches that if society 
is not yet perfect it is on the way toward 
the perfect. It affirms that we cannot 
manufacture a perfect society out of 
ignorant and imperfect men and wom- 
en; the first steps toward a better social 
state must be directed toward education 
and character-building in the individ- 
ual. It bids us acquaint ourselves with 
the scientific method and build on the 
solid ground of established fact. It 
adjures us to begin at the foundation 
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by creating sound brains and sound 
bodies, for only from such conditions 
can be evolved a true philosophy of 
life. 

It proves that a true psychology, root- 
ed in normal physiological conditions, 
must underlie all wise endeavors for 
individual and social betterment. It 
shows us that our efforts for the eon- 
version and elevation of savage and half 
civilized peoples, and of the criminal 
and submerged classes, have been 
largely misdirected, because we have 
failed to begin at the right end. It cor- 
rects undue extremes of philosophical 
speculation and crude sociological theo- 
rizing, and shows the way to a true 
scientific solution of the problem of 
human life. 


People of Note. 


PROFESSOR STUART. 
RECTOR OF ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY 
SCOTLAND. 
By D. T. Extiorr, or Lonpon. 
Professor James Stuart, who has re- 


cently been appointed Lord Rector of 
St. Andrews University, was formerly 





PROF. STUART. 


a member of Parliament for Hackney, 
and now sits for Hoxton. He is editor 
of the London Morning Leader, a dem- 
ocratic paper, which is popular among 
the working classes. Professor Stuart 
is the founder of the institution of 
mechanical workshops at Cambridge, 
and in many other ways has worked for 
the benefit of the industrial sections of 
the community. This gentleman is a 
good specimen of the “ progressive 
mind,” he is not swayed by sentiment, 
emotion, or impulse; he knows his own 
mind, and all his plans are well thought 
out; he is not a mere follower of other 
peoples’ ideas, he is known for his orig- 
inality, keen discrimination, indepen- 
dence, and thoroughness. He is not 
changeable nor inconstant in his 
moods; persistence and determination 
will characterize his work, few men 
have so much dogged perseverance as he 
has; he completes what he commences, 
and is able to bring his mind to bear 
unitedly upon his efforts, hence he will 
get through his work quickly and do it 
thoroughly. He has a strong sense of 
approbation and is stimulated by praise, 
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but he will not go out of his way to seek 
it. He has always had a good share of 
ambition, but is not puffed up by his 
own successes. There is very little self- 
ishness in his character; he is not grasp- 
ing in money matters. He takes an 
optimistic view of life and is a firm be- 
liever in thrift and self-help. His 
strong sympathies lead him to attach 
himself to reforms which have for their 
objects the elevation and betterment of 
his fellow-men. He has a strong and 
vigorous mind, he is too active and in- 
tense to take on mueh adipose tissue; 
his mind is constantly at work, he has 
many problems to solve and will only 
require time to bring them to maturity. 
He isa good fighter but will prefer using 
the pen to the sword. In argument 
he is sharp and keeps to the point and 
will not use more words than are neces- 
sary. He has always a clear idea of 
what he wishes to say, and in presenting 
his thoughts to others he is forceful and 
direct. His strength of character lies 
in his intellect and moral integrity; 
physically he is more tough than ro- 
bust, and he is apt to expend vitality 
faster than he creates it. He is a dili- 
gent worker and is not disposed to give 
himself much rest. Viewing the intel- 
lectual lobe we find his critical acumen is 
strongly marked; he is able to make 
nice distinctions and will probe a sub- 
ject to the bottom; he is not deterred in 
his researches by having a difficult sub- 
ject to deal with, the more complex it is 
the greater will be his interest in un- 
ravelling it, for he has sufficient pa- 
tience to help him in his intellectual 
pursuits. He has a reliable judgment, 
and his far-seeing sagacity helps him in 
solving the problems of the ave. He is 
prolific in ideas and is quick in seeing 
the incongrous in the thoughts and 
plans of others; his sense of humor is 
strong, he can present his views upon 
a subject in an interesting and telling 
manner. He has excellent literary 
abilities and a practical imagination. 
His versatility of talent is largely shown 
by the breadth of the forehead. He has 
all those faculties strongly marked 
which make an able and successful edi- 
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tor. Professor Stuart is a Scotchman, 
and the Scotch element is easily traced 
in his contour of head. 


MRS. HARRY WALLERSTEIN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S LEGAL AID AND 
STUDY SOCIETY. 





We have now upon the boards of 
Daly’s Theatre a living representation 
of Shakespeare’s wonderful play of the 
“Merchant of Venice,” and as one 
reads how Portia played an important 
part in the court scene with Old Shy- 
lock we are forcibly reminded that he 
was writing then for the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, for the women 
are taking up the role of fair Portias 
and working out in a remarkable degree 
their analogical and thoughtful quali- 
ties. Mrs. Wallerstein has a wonderful 
combination of many excellent quali- 
ties, besides being a philanthropist she 
is gifted in literature, and is highly am- 
bitious and exceedingly persevering and 
industrious. Few women who belong 
to club life in New York City possess 
more versatility of mind than does she. 
She combines her rare powers of ora- 
tory and debate with her other ac- 
complishments, and, although a lady 
much in demand in social life, yet she 
is devoted to her church and does much 
in the cultured and accomplished circle 
of which she is the centre. In college 
life she has done much not only for her 
own advancement, but to help others 
gain honor and distinction, hence she is 
a loyal friend of the higher education 
of women. She is a native New Eng- 
lander and has inherited much intel- 
lectual capacity to read beyond the 
lines of ordinary scholarship and has 
forced her way into what may be called 
the liberal school, for she has received 
a superior training and education in the 
fine arts, the modern languages, music, 
and, lastly, but not least, in law; having 
graduated in April, 1898, with other 
clever women of the city in the women’s 
law class of the University of New York, 
where we had the pleasure of seeing her 
receive her degree, from the Rev. H. M. 
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under the head of Destructiveness, or 
what we more appropriately explain as 
Force, Energy, and 


McCrackin, Chancellor of the Univers- 
ity. 
When I had the privilege of examin- Executiveness, 








MRS. HARRY WALLERSTEIN. 


power to carry through what her intel- 


ing her head I found she had several 
lect dictates. She has remarkable abil- 


very strong characteristics; one came 
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ity in this respect and must be known 
for her industry and practical methods 
of dealing with work and study. An- 
other distinctive feature of her char- 
acter is her large Approbativeness, 
which gives her ambition to excell in 
whatever she undertakes to do. It isa 
very stimulative faculty in her case 
and helps her to attain to her ideals in 
a remarkable way. She does not allow 
the grass to grow under her feet, but is 
a hard worker, and by her industry as 
well as by her talents, she has attained 
what few ladies are able to accomplish, 
namely, success in the above-named 
arts. Another strong characteristic of 
her mind is her Sublimity; this en- 
larges and enriches the scope of her 
mind and makes many things appear 
attractive to her in the line of attain- 
ment which are considered out of the 
reach of an ordinary lady’s work. She 
is exceedingly enthusiastic, and this 
faculty helps her to be so. She goes 
heart and soul into the work when 
she recognizes it, and does not count 
how much personal fatigue or energy 
she will have to throw into it herself 
if “it must be done.” There is danger 
of her allowing this faculty to absorb 
her energies too much, for she needs 
the hands and the time of two individ- 
uals to carry out what she plans to do. 
She is very sensitive regarding her own 
work; rather too much so for her own 
quietude of mind. She is intellectually 
critical, analytical, and her Compari- 
son stands high in the list or among 
the largest organs in her brain. This 
must give her quite*a discriminative 
power and her intellect is very much 
helped by this faculty. Were she think- 
ing of taking up law as a profession it 
would assist her very considerably in 
comparing the notes she made of vari- 
ous cases and of comparing one evidence 
with another. It gives her the capacity 
to illustrate her remarks as a speaker, 
hence her fluency is of no ordinary nat- 
ure and she is able to present her ideas 
in an exceedingly attractive manner. 
Her love of music is a power that comes 
from a number of faculties, hence her 
Ideality, Sublimity, Constructiveness, 
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and Benevolence are qualities that add 
charm to her capacity in this respect. 
She is no mechanical performer, con- 
sequently is able to throw soul into her 
work. Her moral character centers it- 
self in her desire to do good and benefit 
others, hence her life is devoted to see- 
ing how many avenues she can fill with 
blessings from her home. Her Ven- 
eration is large, and it is not difficult 
to see that she is a good Catholic, for 
she believes in the tenets of her church, 
and with her philanthropy and her abil- 
ity to carry out her desires in philan- 
thropic ways, she must make a most 
unique follower of the Catholic’ faith 
and be widely known for her charities. 
She has large Human Nature and an 
excellent memory, which are qualities 
that she can well be proud of, for the 
one assists her in understanding the 
characteristics of people, while the other 
enables her to remember forms, faces, 
and facts, and all kinds of knowledge 
with which she stores her mind. It is 
her large Comparison, Order, Lan- 
guage, and Imitation that assist her in 
a remarkable way in the study of the 
languages; in fact she should excel 
above the average in not only under- 
standing, but in translating foreign 
languages and be able to comprehend 
the peculiarities of each. She is ex- 
ceedingly independent, but her confi- 
dence in herself has been more a mat- 
ter of education and encouragement 
from others than from an innate desire 
to take the lead and show authority. 
Her ambition, however, when stirred, 
enables her to rise to the occasion, 
while her abilities make her sought by 
others to do work of an important char- 
acter which they can not do so well. 
She knows how to fit the words of an oc- 
casion to the subject, therefore, can ex- 
press herself in glowing and eloquent 
terms as the occasion requires. She 
possesses a very social nature and must 
be surrounded by a large circle of 
friends. She will have to watch the 
expenditure of her energy and deny her 
ambition somewhat or she will find that 
she will get beyond the limit of her 
strength. 
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War and Parentage—A Hygeinic and Phrenological 
View. 


By M. L. Horsroox, M.D. 


In the interests of the physical and 
intellectual health of unborn children 
we should, so far as possible, remove 
from the world those causes which, act- 
ing on the mothers, either directly or 
indirectly, may injure them by lower- 
ing the standard of their health, or by 
altering and debasing their moral and 
intellectual natures. One of the most 
potent of the causes for harm is war. 
War has generally been regarded as one 
of the ennobling professions. If we 
look upon it in its most favorable light, 
all we can say in its favor is that among 
primitive and barbarous races, it has 
perhaps resulted in the preservation 
and spread of the most capable ones, 
and that it has at the same time welded 
them together into larger groups, and 
finally into nations, and habituated 
them to those restraints which are 
necessary to social existence; but we 
no longer require it for this purpose, 
and the industrial pursuits and en- 
nobling of civilization are so disturbed 
by wars that they should cease, and es- 
pecially should they cease in the inter- 
ests of our children both born and un- 
born. 

How can war injure children? We 
have already shown in an article on 
Prenatal Culture that when the mother 
is under the influence of any powerful 
mental emotion, such as fear, depres- 
sion, anger, and similar passions, dur- 
ing the months in which the child’s 
life is being developed, that there is 
very great danger of permanent injury 
to it. Only the strongest mothers, 


those with the most robust health, or 
who have the most stable nerves, those 
who are rarely thrown off their balance, 
are capable of holding up against the 
intense excitements to which they are 
subject during some of the phases of 
war. 

As I mentioned in my early work 
on Marriage and Parentage, Esquirol, 
a French historian, gives details of a 
considerable number of cases of chil- 
dren born soon after some of the sieges 
of the French Revolution, which were 
weakly, nervous, and idiotic, on ac- 
count of the terrible strain to which 
their mothers had been subjected. In 
every war where a city is besieged, even 
if its women and children are sent away, 
they cannot be altogether free from 
anxieties and mental strains of a most 
unwholesome nature, and if some of 
them are soon to become mothers, the 
offspring not yet born must suffer. 
No one can estimate the vast number of 
children injured under such condi- 
tions in the ages past. They have been 
only incidentally referred to in history. 
The fame and glory of conquerors must 
not be dimmed by such occurrences. 

Joseph A. Allen, in the Christian 
Register, gives the results of some of his 
observations which bear on this subject. 
He says, 

“So much is being said about war, 
and its effects, that I am prompted to 
send you the result of my observations: 

“T was in charge of the Massachu- 
setts State Reform School for several 
years, when every inmate (there were 
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three and four hundred) was born be- 
fore the Civil War—during the time 
of the great anti-slavery agitation, 
which did so much to educate the moral 
sense of the people. 

“T was again in charge of the same 
institution when every inmate was born 
during, or soon after the war, when the 
mothers were reading, talking, and 
dreaming of battles, and husbands, 
fathers, or brothers had gone to the 
war. 

“JT found as great a difference in the 
character of these inmates born before 
and after the Civil War, as exists be- 
tween a civilized and a savage nation. 

“Those under my care the second 
time were much more difficult to con- 
trol, more quarrelsome and defiant, less 
willing to work or study. The crimes 
for which they were sentenced were as 
different as their characters. 

“Tt was not uncommon for them to 
be sentenced for breaking and entering 
with deadly weapons. 

“This difference was not confined 
to inmates of reform schools, but it was 
manifest throughout all classes. 

“ After the war crime increased rap- 
idly. In Boston garroting was com- 
mon, and was only checked by Judge 
Russell sentencing all such subjects to 
the full extent of the law. 

“ Before the close of the Civil War, 
the State Prison at Charlestown, under 
Mr. Gideon Haynes, was, according to 
Dr. D. C. Wines, D.D., the model pri- 
son of the United States. Since that 
time it has been almost impossible to 
maintain proper discipline, owing, no 
doubt, to the more desperate character 
of the inmates. 

“ Let us try to trace these effects back 
to their causes, and prove, if possible, 
that whatsoever a man (or nation) sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” 

But there are other ways in which 
war militates against the noblest moth- 
erhood. Camp life is a school for vice 
and prostitution. In Camp Chicka- 
mauga (which is a sample of all), dur- 
ing the war with Spain, on account of 
Cuba, the amount and baseness of the 
prostitution of soldiers with both black 
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and white women, exceeded descrip- 
tion. In a single day forty-one cases 
of specific diseases applied to the physi- 
cians at the hospital for treatment. 
These things were not reported in the 
daily papers; they were too vile. The 
place was a hotbed of vice, rather than 
a school of virtue and patriotism. In 
all European armies it is the same. In 
times of peace soldiers, from the high- 
est to the lowest in rank, insist that 
facility shall be allowed them for the 
gratification of their passional natures. 
The officers, not being permitted to 
marry unless they, or their wives, have 
sufficient income, keep their mistresses, 
and not a female servant near a camp 
is safe. The immoral influences here 
generated spread throughout society, 
lower the standard of morals among 
both men and women in private life, 
and jeopardize the interests of children 
born and unborn, morally and intellect- 
ually, as well as physically. 

But there is another view. “ Great 
standing armies,” says the Czar of Rus- 
sia, in his note to the Powers, “are 
transforming the armed power of our 
day into a crushing burden which the 
people have more and more difficulty 
in bearing.” 

That is to say, the tax imposed upon 
the individuals of any nation to sup- 
port its army, pauperizes or keeps on 
the verge of poverty, a large portion 
of the race. It is war far more than 
any other cause which has caused the 
burden of taxation. In some European 
countries almost every able-bodied man 
carries a soldier or sailor on his back. 
Now the poverty caused by this burden 
is a serious obstacle to the production 
and training of the young, and especi- 
ally is this the case in the more popu- 
lous countries—France, Spain, and 
Italy are examples. These lands were 
once the most powerful in Europe. 
They are so no longer. They gloried in 
war, and spent enormous sums of 
money upon their armies, and burdened 
the people with taxes which should 
have been reserved for the use of 
fathers and mothers in educating and 
providing for the needs of their off- 
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spring. War has crushed out the best 
life of these countries, and other na- 
tions which follow in the same path 
will in the end come to a similar fate. 
They may hold out a long time, but 
not forever. “The mills of the gods 
grind slow, but they grind exceeding 
fine.” 

And there is the argument against 
war from the stand-point of Phrenology. 
A warlike nation will be more under the 
influence of the lower faculties than the 
higher ones, and the constant develop- 
ment of the lower nature will hinder 
the growth of the higher. Wallace tells 
us that one of the failures of the nine- 
teenth century is the failure to accept 
and perfect phrenological science. 
Phrenological science teaches us that 
man has moral faculties which demand 
that justice and right shall prevail, but 
if we suppress the development of these 
faculties, how can they act normally? 
Perhaps the two best-known men, with 
the most highly developed moral and 
intellectual brains of this century, are 
for America William Lloyd Garrison 
and for England, Herbert Spencer. 
Were there ever two persons more per- 
sistent in their demands that wars should 
cease? Look at their heads, what a 
comparison between them and the 
heads of our generals who lead armies. 
The latter are large enough, and the in- 
tellect is large also, but they do not 
tower up in the upper part of the brain. 
It will be when wars shall cease that 
such heads as Spencer’s and Garrison’s 
will have a chance to develop in greater 
abundance instead of being so rare. 
Phrenology teaches its true disciples 
that one of the failures of this age is 
the fact that it has not put an end to 
standing armies and wars. It is to be 
hoped that the next century will rectify 
this error. 

But it is because war is an enemy to 
the highest motherhood that women 
should array themselves against it. It 
is one of the greatest foes to the de- 
velopment and welfare of the children 
they love so well. Women should in- 
sist that all governments should settle 
their differences by peaceful, rather 
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than by warlike means. The indus- 
trial age may have its difficulties, but 
they are not unsurmountable. In it 
fathers and mothers may have the time 
and the means to study and to learn 
how to improve the race through a 
wiser parentage. I believe that 
thoughtful women, when they come to 
see the evils of war in their true light, 
as they have seen the evils of prostitu- 
tion and intemperance, will be its great- 
est foes. 


—_—-* 


SECRET OF RETAINING HEALTH. 


“T have often been asked by what 
secret I retain health and vigor under 
labors multiform and continuous. I 
owe much to a good constitution, in- 
herited from my parents, not spoiled 
by youthful excesses or weakened by 
over study; much, also, to an early- 
acquired knowledge of how to take care 
of myself, to secure invariably a full 
measure of sleep, to regard food as an 
engineer does fuel (to be employed 
economically, and entirely with refer- 
ence to the work to be done by the ma- 
chine); much to the habit of economiz- 
ing social forces, and not wasting in 
needless conversation and pleasurable 
hilarities the spirit that would carry me 
through many days of necessary work, 
but, above all, to the possession of a 
hopeful disposition and natural courage, 
to sympathy with man, and to an unfail- 
ing trust in God; and that I have al- 
ways worked for the love of working.” 
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CHESTNUT FLOUR. 


The chestnut is an important article of 
subsistence in the Apennines. The nuts 
are carefully dried and ground into flour 
and made into cakes, ete. This flour has 
been analyzed by Professor Church. 


————— 


Coffee Cream.—One quart of cream, 
three ounces of Java coffee, two cupfuls 
of pulverized sugar. Grind the coffee fine, 
add one pint of the cream, and scald. 
Strain through a cheese-cloth; add 
sugar; stir. When cool add the rest of 
the cream, and freeze. 













































‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and’acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Unctz Joseru. 


Fig. 444.—George Bernard Viking. 
—These boys it will be seen are differ- 
ent from each other though belonging to 
the same family, which is often the case. 
Phrenology is able to see the differ- 
ence and give the reason for it when 
sometimes a parent is puzzled over 
their apparent dissimilarity. They no- 
tice the difference but do not realize 
how to account for it. No. 444, George 
Bernard Viking, for his height, size, 
and age has a head that is broader than 
its length. It is wide above the portion 
that is taken into the circumference. 
He has not so much executive force to 
set himself to work, but when he is en- 
couraged or energized he feels ready to 
work, but it takes considerable to start 
him. He is a sensitive lad and will 
need considerable encouragement to 
break his way and make people realize 
his true position in life. He is an affec- 
tionate boy, and takes after his mother 
in many of his characteristics. He is 
also very thoughtful and inclined to 
query and try to solve questions for 
himself, for he does not want to do a 
thing unless he knows the reason for it. 
He will be slow but sure in his work 
and can be thoroughly relied upon in 
every department of it. He should be 
given time to develop and then he will 
evolve a splendid character. He is 
rather too cautious, anxious, and solic- 
itous, and as a man will not sufficiently 
push himself to the front and will wait 
until he sees the way clear, instead of 
hustling to clear it himself. He may 





hang fire a little too long, and must be 
pressed forward as much as possible. 
He is very earnest and sincere in all 
his friendships. He will make a very 
good manager, superintendent, and di- 
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GEORGE BERNARD VIKING AND WALFRID 
LAWRENCE VIKING. 


No. 444.—George Bernard Viking, circumference of head, 
203g inches; height of head, 1444 ; length of head, 13% ; 
age, 9 years. 

No. 445.—Walfrid Lawrence Viking, circumference of 
head, 21 inches; height of head, 15: length of head, 15; 
age, 7 years. 


rector where thought and consideration 
are required, and will make a very judi- 
cious merchant, one to buy material 
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that will see well; or a very painstaking, 
watchful, and sympathetic physician. 
Fig. 445.—Walfrid Lawrence Vik- 
ing—The two brothers show a differ- 
ence in their features as well as in the 
development of their heads as may be 
readily seen in comparing them. Wal- 
frid has not so broad a head as George, 
in Cautiousness, and it is comparatively 
high for its width. He uses the upper 
portion of his forehead and his moral 
qualities to give him quickness of sight 
in detecting errors, mistakes, or moral 
flaws, consequently he will show no 
abatement of pushing a moral cause to 
its conclusion; he will let nothing slip 
by his attention that is worthy of it, and 
will be remarkable for his honesty of 
purpose and his desire to benefit hu- 
manity in some expansive, broad, and 
enlightened way. He is a wide awake 
little fellow, and his brain is a very ac- 
tive one, hence he will need to get as 
much sleep as possible, but he will not 
think of this, unless he is made to see 
it, consequently he should be sur- 
rounded by the best advice and be en- 
couraged to go to bed early and do but 
little studying at night. He is a very 
interesting boy and very quick to take 
a hint, note a suggestion and carry out 
an idea. He is well able to get on with 
strangers, and when he leaves home he 
is well able to pick up friends wherever 
he goes, for he seems to understand 
people remarkably well. He will be an 
enterprising man and will show consid- 
erable ingenuity of mind in literary 
and scholastic work. He will be a 
moral reformer and, if trained to be a 
teacher, he would make an excellent 
expert and examiner; in fact, he could 
excel in this respect better than as an 
all round teacher, and he has so much 
critical intellect that he is capable of 
seeing exactly how things should be 
done and will be able to set people right 
in regard to their work and qualifica- 
tions. He must learn to talk slowly. 
His ideas come so fast that it is hard 
for him to viothe them, hence he must 
study the art of speaking distinctly 
and remember that other minds are not 
as quick to take a hint as his, therefore 
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he will have to repeat what he is talk- 
ink about and have more patience and 
consideration for those who are not as 
brilliant as he is. He must be kept a 
little boy as long as possible, for when 
he has thrown off his boyhood ways 
the manly duties will require all his 
strength and will be liable to overtax 
his energies. He is a capable lad and 
would make a first-rate editor, writer, 
journalist, reviewer, and reporter; in 
fact, the two boys could work very well 
together, for the one will show brillian- 
cy, the other steadiness and foresight, 
and each needs what the other has, to 
be a kind of guide, controlling power, 
or spur as the case happens to be. We 
would like to know more of these two 
lads as they advance in life. 

Fig. 446.—Bessie Silberfeld_—Bes- 
sie and her sister have been exceedingly 
fortunate in having as a teacher of 
music Mr. William M. Semnacher, di- 
rector of the National Institute of 
Music, New York City, who is a remark- 
able man and who fully carries out what 
his head indicated in 1866 when he 
was examined by Q. 8S. Fowler. These 
children were brought to the Institute 
recently for an examination, in course 
of which I found the following leading 
characteristics in Bessie, the eldest: 
She has a predominance of the mental 
temperament with a full degree of the 
vital and a fair amount of the motive, 
hence her nervous susceptibilities are 
very keen and her work will always be 
well prepared, for one of the largest fac- 
ulties in her head is Conscientiousness, 
and it is shown to be large in the por- 
trait. This faculty, joined to her men- 
tal temperament, her large Approba- 
tiveness, and strong Comparison, 
makes her a very earnest student. 
She is capable of understanding the 
benefits which she is deriving from the 
New York Institute under the able di- 
rectorship of Mr. Semnacher. Her 
gifts for music are very distinct; she 
has not only large Tune, but she has the 
true appreciation for giving light and 
shade in her work. Fortunately for 
her, her master understands Phrenol- 
ogy, and on this account she has been 
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helped over many difficulties that an- 
other master would not probably recog- 
nize. Being so sensitive, he will say to 
her, “ Now this is a difficult piece; -you 
may not be able to play it,” this spurs 
her on to desire to do so. He thus 
works upon her Combativeness through 
her large Approbativeness and in this 
way encourages her to excel in her 
work. She has very promising talent 
and should manifest good executive 
capacity. Her perceptive faculties are 
large, hence she can readily read by 
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needs encouragement, this one is just 
the opposite. She has all the force and 
energy, push and confidence of a young 
woman of eighteen or twenty-one, and 
consequently has a different way of 
showing out her talents and abilities. 
Though about equally talented as a 
reader of music and capacity to study it, 
yet she is a spur to herself and a little 
praise goes a long way toward helping 
her to succeed; in fact, it has a more 
stimulative effect upon her than her sis- 
ter; and as a positive fact, in the teach- 

















BESSIE AND MAMIE SILBERFELD. 


No. 446.— Bessie Silberfeld. circumference of head, 21 inches; height of head, 


14}¢ ; length of head, 13% ; 


age 1334, weight, 90 pounds. 


No, 447.—Mamie Silberfeld, circumference of head, 2034 inches ; height of 
head, 133g ; length of head, 134g ; age, 8; weight, 58 pounds. 


sight and should readily play from 
memory. She puts character into her 
work, and is largely helped in this re- 
spect by her active organ of Human 
Nature. She has a full degree of agree- 
ableness, and will show considerable 
affability, youthfulness, and suavity of 
manner. 

Fig. 447.—Mamie Silberfeld—In 
this child we find quite a difference of 
character to her sister; while the one 


ing of the two children the director has 
found already this difference in their 
characters. The independence of this 
little girl is stronger than the other, 
consequently she needs less of a spur to 
action as she is one herself. In playing 
she shows great confidence and will 
need careful training at the commence- 
ment of her career so that she need not 
be too early spoiled by success or flat- 
tery. She has a very quick mind to take 
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in ideas and instructions, and is capable 
or reading well. Bessie has good con- 
structive ability and will show great 
taste in composing and improvising, 
and some day she will be able to play 
her own pieces. With careful training 
Mamie will be able to compose, though 
she will need to control her mind with 
a little more patience and steadiness’ in 
order to compete with her sister in this 
respect. She has very large Individu- 
ality and should be able to recognize 
at sight new music and be able to inter- 
pret is easily. Both have the organ of 
Form well represented, which faculty is 
very necessary to the musician, so is 
also the organ of Weight which neither 
are deficient in and which Bessie has 
exercised to a large degree. Order is 
another faculty that is especially need- 
ful to a musician, and with Tune, Time, 
Form, Constructiveness, and Ideality, 
it regulates the whole rhythm and tone 
quality of the manipulation of the most 
difficult music. We predict for these 
two children a remarkable career. Pos- 
sibly some lady may, out of her wealth, 
see fit to send them to Oberlin College, 
to Yale, or abroad for a thorough train- 
ing. These little pianists will play in 
Chickering Hall in February. 

Fig. 448.—Clarissa May Baldwin.— 
Zuck, O.—This is a remarkable child 
in many respects; in fact, she will have 
to be kept back in her work at school 
until she is thoroughly well balanced, 
for her head is large in proportion to 
her body, although there is no great de- 
fect in the latter. As she begins to 
study, however, she will want to use her 
brain in an active way. She has a very 
inquiring mind and is quick to receive 
impressions and pick up information. 
Her senses, such as sight and hearing, 
will be remarkably keen and the de- 
velopment of Force, Executiveness, or 
Energy, which is indicated over the 
ears, is remarkable. The ears stand out 
well from the head, which is an indica- 
tion in this case of remarkable force and 
executive power. Her mother must 
give her something to do that will keep 
her hands busy, although she is not in- 
clined to be naughty, though her fin- 
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gers must be actively engaged in some 
regular work. Bear this in mind and 
see that her brain and fingers have some 
infantile occupation every day. She 
has excellent memory and will store 
away what is told her as the Gospel 
truth, and she had better not hear any- 
thing that is not desirable for her to 
retain, for she is one who will treat 
things seriously rather than in a joking 
manner. She has a large amount of 
mental inquiry, which makes her full of 
questions, and which intensifies her in- 
terest in others’ concerns. She has ap- 











FIG. 448.—CLARISSA MAY BALDWIN. 


parently good musical ability, and it 
would be well to begin while she is 
young to cultivate her voice for reading 
out loud and singing as well as to culti- 
vate her fingers to play on some instru- 
ment, for what is taught in childhood 
is seldom forgotten and she will be so 
quick to pick up tunes and melodies 
that it will never be a tax on her at- 
tention or memory. Some children find 
music a labor, and to keep them on the 
piano stool is a task which mothers have 
experienced only too well, but this 
child will be full of music from the tip 
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of her toes to the crown of her head. 
She will enjoy a good appetite and may 
have to be regulated with special care 
regarding her tastes. She is a very 
sympathetic child and can be managed 
much more easily through her love 
nature than through her strict sense of 
obedience. Her mother must get her 
to do little things around the house so 
that she may feel that she is of use to 
those who are around her. Her sym- 
pathy is a large element of her nature, 
therefore it can be applied in her man- 
agement. She will make a first-rate 
nurse, and if not too sensitive or sym- 
pathetic, an excellent physician. Her 
tastes for literature will introduce her 
to all kinds of books, which she will de- 
vour readily and will not know how to 
deny herself such an evident pleasure. 


ee 


ADVICE TO SCHOOLGIRLS. 


THE principal of one of the large city 
schools, a man of superb physique, as 
well as fine intellectual endowments, 
gives this sensible advice to the young 
girls under his care: 

“Study hard while you to study. Put 
your whole mind into your work, and 
don’t dally. 

Begin your studying early in the even- 
ing, but stop before nine o’clock. 

Take a little recreation before retiring, 
to change the current of thought, and 
to rest your head. 

Be in bed before ten o’clock. The 
sleep thus obtained before midnight is 
the rest which most recuperates the 
system, giving brightness to the eye and 
a glow to the cheek. 

Take care of your health. That is 
first. If you need to do more studying, 
rise at six in the morning.” 


The “Union Signal,” of November 3, 
1898, has the following: 


“An Episcopalian white - ribboner 
writes: ‘I saw a young man at commun- 
ion a short time since whom I had per- 
suaded to sign the triple pledge, and he 
partook of such strong wine that it gave 
me a headache when I took it. I did not 
know fermented wine was to be used, 
and I tell you it made my blood grow hot 
when I found what it was. I thought 
how useless it was for us to labor with 
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children and then have them go to the 
communion-table and there find what 
we had condemned so strongly.’ This is 
only another word of testimony in favor 
of our department of unfermented wine.” 


ee 


FOR THE BABY. 


A celluloid ring for biting. A soft 
rubber ball attached to a long string., 

Pair of first shoes or moccasins made 
of chamois skin, the tops embroidered 
with tiny flowers, and laced with narrow 
ribbons. 

A half-dozen bags of white castile 
soap for baby’s bath, the soap to be cut 
into small pieces, tied in cheese-cloth, 
ready to be put into the bath-tub. 

A Baby Journal in which the mother 
may jot down all the wonderful things 
that baby does. 


~~ 
> 


WHAT THEY WERE FOR. 


Little Octy was a bright five-year-old, 
whose parents were frequently too indul- 
gent. One morning the child had a slight 
cold, and his father took him to the 
candy store cn his way to the office and 
bought him a package of cough drops. 

That afternoon, when papa returned 
from business, he observed to little Octy: 

“Well, young man, did those things I 
got you this morning do you any good?” 

“What things?” queried Octy. 

“The cough drops.” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve coughed three times al- 
ready.” 





2 
> 





NEW YEAR PROMISE. 
By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


Amid the gale’s hoarse rant and rout 
Last night the gray old year went out. 


One heard, above the storm, the bel! 
That tolled its gasping, faint farewell; 
And, musing how his paths must go, 
He feared the shadow on the snow. 


One at his vigil, with a sigh 

Looked forth and saw the old year die; 
And still he kneeled and prayed, beset 
Within the shadow of regret. 


At morn, the sun rose o’er the snow 

With new year promise all aglow, 

And shone upon the waiting two 

That watched the wintry midnight 
through. 


And these gave greeting to the day, 
And went in peace upon their way. 











———  _ - 
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The Bases of a Hope for the Immortality of all 
Creatures. 


By tHe Rev. Cuarzes Josran ApDAMS. 


What one teacher may be matter of 
knowledge, of faith, or of hope, I teach 
the immortality of all things that are 
capable of feeling—of the whole senti- 
ent universe. Were it possible to dem- 
onstrate this nobody would controvert 
it. Nobody would ever think of con- 
troverting the statement that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two given points. Did any one con- 
trovert this statement I would make 
two dots on a board, a piece of paper, or 
on the ground, and show him that I was 
right. Could I whistle my dog out of 
Immortality—Old Joe, or some other 
dog that I have had go away from me 
in death in the past—the doubter 
would be convinced, argument would 
cease. But that I cannot do, any more 
than I can call the name of my departed 
human friend and have him come to 
me out of Immortality—though I am 
confident that he is there waiting for 
me till I come. 

But when I say that I believe that 
anything is true, then somebody— 
simply because he enjoys argument, or 
because he thinks that I am wrong, or 
because he thinks that what I teach is 
harmful, or because it conflicts with 
his prejudices, or for some other rea- 
son—begins to argue the case. 

Selfishly, most men like argument, 
because most men are essentially fight- 
ers. I must eonfess that I like a de- 
bate. But there are many things which 
I like which are not good for me, for 
others, and for what I represent. A de- 
bate is not good for a cause, no matter 
how good and true a cause it may be; 
for the man that is defeated never af- 
terward likes the man who defeated 
him, nor the cause which that man 
represents. Human nature is about the 
same in the intellectual arena that it is 
in the prize-ring. 

A good while ago I asked myself 





how I could take the question of the 
immortality of the lower animals out of 
the region of debate—into a region 
where I could help people think and 
have them help me think. The answer 
that came to me was that I would not 
say that I believed them to be immortal, 
but that I hoped that they might be im- 
mortal. 

There is, and there can be, no law 
against a hope for that which is not 
wrong, and it seems to me not only not 
wrong, but very right, that one should 
hope for the immortality of all sentient 
beings. It might be wrong for me to 
hope for the immortality of the lower 
creatures if their immortality would 
crowd out of immortality higher creat- 
ures. But the occupancy of space is 
not a characteristic of the spiritual or 
the insubstantial. Only ‘matter has 
length, breadth, and thickness. Newton, 
with all his mathematical knowledge 
and philosophical information, or John 
Milton, with all his classical erudition, 
might occupy less space than his coach- 
man or gardener. <A cathedral might 
be filled with the “innumerable cloud 
of witnesses ” without there being less 
room for the congregation which as- 
sembles there for instruction and wor- 
ship. 

Then it might be wrong for me to 
hope for the immortality of the lower - 
creatures if they would endanger the 
lives of the higher creatures. But the 
life of an immortal cannot be endan- 
gered. There was no danger to the lives 
of Adam and Eve from the serpent be- 
fore their disobedience and fall. He 
was their companion and friend. He 
was one of the most beautiful creatures 
of the garden. He might be so in Im- 
mortality. 

It might, also, be wrong to hope for 
the immortality of the lower creatures if 
they would even make the immortality 
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of the higher creatures uncomfortable. 
After a symposium on Animal Psychol- 
ogy some weeks ago a lady said to me: 
“Do mosquitoes go to heaven?” “TI 
have not taught that they do,” I replied. 
“ But in accordance with your theory 
may they not be immortal?” “ Yes; 
but there are places and places, or states 
and states, in Immortality, just as there 
are in this life. St. John, in Revela- 
tion, says, in speaking of Heaven, that 
the dogs are without—some dogs, he 
means, I have no doubt. As there are 
places in mortality where there are no 
mosquitoes, so, I presume, that there 
are states in Immortality in which there 
are no mosquitoes.” 

Whether thé lady was satisfied with 
my answer I do not know. I might 
have gone on to say that what seems 
grievous here is often beneficial. The 
same thing may be both necessary and 
pleasant hereafter. The poison of the 
mosquito has been found to be pre- 
ventive of malaria. Whatever exists we 
may conclude to be for some wise pur- 
pose. We may not be able to see that 
purpose now. But scientific investiga- 
tion will discover it some time. I have 
noticed that the elder Darwin thought, 
and spoke of, the bee as hurtful to the 
flower, by wounding it. But the 
younger Darwin knew, as we all know 
now, that the bee is the agent of com- 
munication between the male and the 
female flower. Without the bee there 
would be no propagation of their 
species. The material universe is an 
embodiment of the spiritual universe— 
of the thought of God. In its economy 
the mosquito is just as necessary as I 
am. Then we show no disposition to 
leave this life because the mosquitoes 
and other unpleasant bugs and things 
are here. I have never heard of but one 
person who committed suicide because 
the flies bothered him. There is not 
much danger that either the reader, or 
the lady of whom I have spoken, or I, 
will follow that overly-sensitive young 
man’s example. 

I hope, then, in the first place, for the 
immortality of every member of the 
sentient universe because it is a part of 
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the universe, just as the smallest pivot 
is a part of the steam-engine as well as 
the largest shaft or wheel. And that 
which is a part of a thing is an embodi- 
ment of a part of the plan of that thing. 
Destroy every material steam-engine on 
earth, and, if the man who thought the 
steam-engine out is still alive, you have 
not destroyed the steam-engine. It 
still exists—subjectively. Suppose that 
the material universe were to pass away 
in fervent heat at this moment, the uni- 
verse would still exist—subjectively— 
in the minds that planned it. In that 
plan I would be, and the mosquito 
would be also. There is just as much 
argument here in favor of the mosqui- 
to’s immortality as there is in favor of 
mine. And whether the mosquito does 
or not—I think that it does—the high- 
er animals, such as the horse, and the 
dog, and the monkey, love life and fear 
death as much as I do. Do they hope 
for Immortality as I do? There are 
many reasons, to my mind, for believ- 
ing that they do. But I have not the 
space to consider them here. 

I am taking it for granted that the 
reader is not so illogical as to not believe 
in human immortality. Let us notice 
in what particulars man and the lower 
animals are unquestionably one. They 
are one anatomically and physiolog- 
ically—in bone, muscle, nerve, organ, 
and function of organ. They masti- 
cate, salivate, digest, and assimilate 
food in the same way. What they eat 
builds up the tissues of their bodies in 
the same way. Of course I refer to 
vertebrates, one of which man is. Their 
vital organs are the same. Open the 
cranium of a dog and you will find just 
what you find when you open the cra- 
nium of the man—cerebellum and cere- 
brum. In all warm-blooded animals a 
sensation is carried by the afferent 
nerves to the brain at the rate of one 
hundred and fifty feet per second. Zo- 
ologically man is simply a warm-blooded 
animal. Biologically, what is the es- 
sential difference between man and the 
lower animal? Essentially there is 
none. I place the germ of a man, or an 
eagle, and of a dog, under a microscope 
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that makes the edge of a razor look as 
wide as an average paling, and I can see 
no difference between them. As soon as 
we have risen out of the region of agam- 
ic, or non-sexual reproduction, we find 
that the beginning of all embodiments 
of life are the same. The spermule (the 
male) seeks the ovule (the female)— 
fertilization is the result; and from this 
comes the differentiated, the mani- 
fested, life. ‘The microscopist has a 
world of his own—a world of wonders. 
The embryologist makes wonderful 
revelations. But I have not the space to 
even hint at them. 

Nor have I the space to speak of the 
facts of that region in which I think 
that I can fairly claim to be a specialist 
—the region of psychology. I will only 
say that I am convinced, after years of 
psychological research, that man has no 
psychological element of nature that 
the lower animal has not. 

And now what has Inspiration to say 
in answer to our question: Is the Lower 
Animal Immortal? The Bible does 
not, in either Old Testament or New, 
contain a passage fatal to the hope that 
the lower animal may be immortal. 

Immediately some one will make the 
well known quotation from Ecclesi- 
astes, iii., 21: “Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, and 
the spirit of the beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth?” This is simply a 
pessimistical question. “ Who knows 
anything about anything? You may 
preach, but what you claim to know is 
only speculation. I know nothing! 
You know nothing! Nobody knows 
anything! Go away and let me alone! ” 
Imagining some such words as these in 
King Solomon’s mouth, we shall see 
what his state of mind was when he 
asked: “Who knoweth the spirit of 
man, or the spirit of the beast?” We 
can hear him say with this understand- 
ing of his spirit at the time—say with 
a sneer: “ You say that the spirit of 
man goeth upward, and the spirit of 
the beast goeth downward to the earth. 
But you don’t know anything about 
it!” These words are worth about as 
much as the words of any pessimist— 
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excepting that they are in the Bible, and 
so a part of Revelation. They reveal 
to us the fact that the lower animal has 
a spirit as well as man. That spirit 
“ goeth downward.” To where? “To 
the earth.” To sheol—to the place of 
departed spirits—in which place the 
Hebrew believed—to which the spirit 
of every man went unless he was imme- 
diately translated to heaven as were 
Enoch and Elijah. The other passage 
that is used against my hope is, Psalm 
xlix., 20: “ Man that is in honor, and 
understandeth not, is like the beasts 
that perish.” The man that looks at 
the original never uses this passage 
against the immortality of the beast 
again. It simply reads when properly 
translated: “The man that is in honor 
and understandeth not, is like the 
beasts that are dumb.” He is in a place 
that is too large for him. To hide his 
ignorance, to keep out of trouble, he 
keeps his mouth closed. There is a pos- 
itive and direct teaching on this subject 
in the Bible. Listen to St. Paul in the 
Eighth Chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans: “ For the creature was made 
subject to vanity—not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the 
same in hope.” And is not my dog or 
my horse—is not every one of the lower 
animals a “ creature ”—God’s “ creat- 
ure” just as much asI am? Take the 
symbolical,teaching of the Bible. The 
cherubim that were set to guard the tree 
of life—who, and what were they? 
Angels? That is the singular popular 
mistake. They were not angels, they 
were beasts. Read the first chapter of 
Ezekiel, and the fourth chapter of Re- 
velation, and it will be seen that they 
were what I say they were—beasts. 
And mark this: One of them had the 
head of a man, and one the head of an 
ox, and one the head of a lion, and one 
the head of an eagle. It would seem 
then that the symbolical teaching of 
the Bible is that at least the ox, the 
lion, and the eagle, are immortal in 
common with man. There is a world 
of inferentional teaching on this sub- 
ject in the Bible. Before the Christ 
went away he said to his apostles: 
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-“ There are many things that I would 
say unto you but ye cannot bear it now.” 
One of these “ many things ” may have 
been the immortality of the lower ani- 
mals. ‘To those same apostles the Christ 
said: “There is not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without your father.” Note 
in this utterance the word “ your.” 
The same father who cares for “ you” 
cares for the sparrow. In the same line, 
these words: “ There is not a sparrow 
forgotten before God.” The germ of 
this, and of my hope for the immortal- 
ity of the lower animal is in the ma- 
jestic poetry of the Old Testament. 
The Psalmist speaks of “the young 
lion roaring to God for his food.” 
Many similar passages will suggest 
themselves to the mind of the reader. 
I would quote, or at least indicate, 
some of them, but my space is gone. 

I want now only to beg of the reader 
to not dismiss the question of the im- 
mortality of the lower animal lightly. 
Suppose that the lower animal is im- 
mortal—then what? How is it that we 
pray? “ Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 
Think of what in our neglect and mal- 
treatment of the lower animals we may 
be laying up for ourselves in Immor- 
tality. I unnecessarily kick my dog, 
strike my horse, or vivisect—cut up, 
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while he is still alive—think of it— 
maybe for no other purpose than that 
of the gratification of a morbid curios- 
ity—some dumb creature—then pray: 
“ Forgive me my trespasses as I forgive 
those who trespass against me.” The 
creature that I maltreat has, probably, 
not even trespassed against me. I have 
not even the miserable excuse of un- 
governed anger for giving him unnec- 
essary pain. And I pray the prayer. 
Let the prayer be answered. What 
will come to me? Asking him to re- 
member that the pivot at word in the 
prayer is “as,” I leave the reader to 
answer the question for himself. But 
I would appeal to a higher element of 
human nature than selfishness, or even 
self-love. Most of us are unkind to the 
lower animals because we do not know 
what they are. If the reader will only 
notice them, think about them, he will 
see that they are worthy his considerate 
kindness. And if I can get him to 
think about them, I will have accomp- 
lished another purpose. He will be on 
the highway to the hope that I enter- 
tain, that Father involves Home, that 
Home involves Children, and that Chil- 
dren and Creatures are interchangeable 
words—that with The Father, in The 
Home, All Creatures will be for Eter- 
nity. 





THE WINTER BROOK. 


(By Minna Irving.) 


The shelving shores on either side 
Were smooth with crusted snow, 

And hung with tiny icicles 
Like jewels in a row. 

A net of branches, black and bare, 
Above it met and crossed, 

And every slender twig was turned 
With filaments of frost. 


The sunless world for many a mile 
Was bleak and white and chill, 
With snow upon the furrowed field, 
And silence on the hill; 

But still between its frozen banks 
The brooklet danced along, 

And never ceased by night or day 
The music of its song. 


For at its heart a living spring 
Sent up its silvery spray, 

Like hope within the human breast, 
It kept the ice away; 

And through the winter’s bitter cold, 
Its dark and silent hours, 

Yet still its babbling voice foretold 
The coming of the flowers. 




















Mildred sat thinking of the conversa- 
tion which she had just had with her 
mother. Her mother was a fashionable 
woman, and measured people by the 
dollars they possessed. She had married 
Mildred’s father because he could place 
her in fashionable society, and she could 
not, and did not, try to understand his 
broad-minded ideas of life. He had in- 
dulged her in every wish, and, indeed, 
that was the only way for him to get 
along amiably with her at all, and now a 
financial crisis was about to crush him, 
and spoil his prospects in life. 

Mildred was a very benevolent girl, and 
attended charity meetings, went to 
church socials, literary clubs, etc., and 
mingled more with those who had broad- 
minded, liberal, and cultured ideas, than 
those of the fashionable sort. This 
pleased her father very much, but de- 
cidedly greated upon her mother’s ideas 
of propriety. She was an only child, and 
the idol of both parents. 

One of the members of the church 
where she attended was Vernon Light- 
foot. He was a well-built, broad-shoul- 
dered fellow with straight black hair and 
large dark eyes, which had an honest, 
determined look in them. They had 
known each other for some time as 
friends, but as they worked more togeth- 
er in the church they began to feel an at- 
tachment for each other that they had not 
known before. 

Mildred, about this time, was intro- 
duced to a gentleman of the English aris- 
tocracy. He was a fashionable man of the 
world, and soon became fascinated with 
her graceful form and golden hair. And 
these friends had just been the topic 
of conversation between the mother and 
daughter. 

** Mamma,” said Mildred, “ I have con- 
sented to allow Mr. Lightfoot to accom- 
pany me to a reception to-morrow even- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Lanton held up her hands in sur- 
prise and disgust. “ Mildred Lanton, d6 
you mean to say that you are going to 
lower yourself by going to a reception 
with a penniless mechanic; and then that 
Lightfoot is such an awkward fellow be- 
sides.” 

* Mamma, I think he is a perfect gentle- 
man. He is so quiet and unostentatious 
in his manner and never intrudes himself 
where he is not wanted,” replied Mildred. 
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A New Year’s Wish. 


By J. E. Batpwin. 


“ Well,”’ continued her mother, ** I have 
promised your company and my own for 
to-morrow evening to the Lord Clarris- 
brook. He called to-day when you were 
out, and asked if he might have the pleas- 
ure of taking us to the opera to-morrow 
evening. He was faultlessly attired, and 
had a most magnificent diamond on his 
finger.” 

Mildred moved uneasily in her chair. 
She heartily disliked this friend of her 
mother, but she loved her mother, just 
because she was her mother, in spite of 
the constant difference in their views. 
She was determined, however, to go with 
Mr. Lightfoot, but how to gain the vic- 
tory pleasantly, she did not know. 

“Lord Clarrisbrook,” said her mother, 
“is rich and aristrocratic, and comes from 
a noted English ancestry, and it is to our 
interest not to offend him. You can easi- 
ly make an excuse to Mr. Lightfoot, and 
attend the opera with us.” 

Mildred half closed her gray eyes, and 
tipped her head back imperceptibly, say- 
ing, ‘I am sorry, mother dear, but I must 
go to the reception. It is in honor of a 
returned missionary from India, and I de- 
sire very much to learn something about 
missionary life. As for operas, I have 
been to hundreds of them already.” 

She carefully avoided mentioning the 
name of either gentleman in this speech. 

Nevertheless, her mother flew into a 
passion, though it was somewhat less vio- 
lent than she usually displayed when her 
husband opposed her wishes. She had set 
her heart on having the Lord for a son-in- 
law, for his fortune would help mend their 
own, and would place her daughter in a 
position to be envied by many other mam- 
mas, 

She arose, and said, “ Mildred, I in- 
sist, as your mother, that you attend the 
opera to-morrow evening. You have re- 
sisted my wishes all your life, but I 
should think that now you have become 
of a marriageable age, you would be more 
careful in what society you move.” 

“Mamma, you cannot say that I ever 
associated with any people but those of 
the highest moral character,” replied 
Mildred. 

“ T will give you until to-morrow morn- 
ing to make your decision,” said her 
mother. ‘“‘ You may tell me immediately 
after breakfast whether you will do as I 
wish.” 


¥ (To be continued.) 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


General Kitchener has returned to the 
East from London, after receiving many 
marks of distinction from the English 
government. The French have decided to 
abandon Fashoda. 


Spain has at last yielded to the demands 
of the American representatives regard- 
ing the possession of the Philippines. 


The American Government has estab- 
lished eight post offices at Santiago. 


The last of the Turkish troops have left 
Crete. 


William Black, the eminent novelist, 
passed away last month. 


The French government has ordered 
that Dreyfus shall have more freedom. 


General Blanco resigns the governor- 
generalship of Cuba and is succeeded by 
General Castellanos. 


Admiral Dewey reports a serious condi- 
tion of affairs at Manila. 


General Fitzhugh Lee left New York on 
December 11th for Havana, where he will 
assume his responsible position. 


The deposition of the Chinese Emperor 
causes considerable consternation in 
Pekin. 


Mr. Ruskin is said to have derived an 
income of $20,000 a year from his sixty- 
four books, and Mr. Swinburne makes $5,- 
000 per annum by his poems. 


Hall Caine expects to receive for his 
new novel, “The Drunkard,” a larger 
price than has ever before been paid for a 
work of fiction. The English and Ameri- 
can rights to “ The Christian,” it will be 
remembered, netted him $50,000. 


“What is Art,” is the title of Tolstoy’s 
new book. 

Tissot’s paintings are attracting much 
attention. He has devoted ten years to 
his work and has made four pilgrimages 
to Palestine. 





RECENT INVENTIONS. 


A new pad for surgical purposes is 
formed of the pith of cornstalks, with 
the fibers removed, covered with loosely 
woven absorbent fabric, the pith being 
made fine, and acting as a cushion and 
absorbent. 

Snow drifts can be removed from rail- 
road tracks by a new apparatus which 
has a metal wedge mounted on a carriage 
in front of the engine, to be heated by 
oil burners, and melt its way if it be- 
comes stalled. 

To secure corks in bottles without the 
use of wire bales a short nail is inserted 
in a hole formed in the neck of the bot- 
tle at the time it is cast, entering the 
side of the cork, and holding it fast until 
withdrawn by a hook. 

A Californian has patented an attach- 


ment for shears used in cutting flowers, 
consisting of a pair of metal plates to be 
clamped on the blades to shut and grip 
the stem as it is cut off, holding it until 
released by opening the blades. 


Medicine can be measured very hand- 
ily by a new spoon which has no handle, 
and is attached to the bottle by a wire 
bracket clamping the neck and provid- 
ed with two rings in which the spoon 
is pivoted to retain its position when the 
bottle is tilted. 


In order to prevent the photographing 
of the written matter contained in a 
closed envelope by means of X-rays, the 
inside of the envelope is covered with a 
coating of metallic pigment or other suit- 
able substance, which is opaque to the 


rays. 
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“The Pocket Magazine,” edited by Ab- 
bot Frederic; it is a bi-monthly publica- 
tion at 25 cents per year and published by 
The Frederick A. Stokes Co., 27 and 29 
West 23d Street. The December number 
is full of short stories printed in good, 
large type, each story being complete in 
this number. The writers are well- 
known, some of whom are as follows: 
“ Sylvia’s Last Story,” by Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Marie Corelli has written the “ Song 
of Miriam,” “ The Snow Flower,” is con- 
tributed by John Strange Winter. Miss 
Braddon has written “ The Winning Se- 

uence,” Walter Wood contributes “ The 
Chelate Box of a Highlander,” while 
“ America, Beloved Land ” is taken up by 
Abbot Frederic. Seldom before have we 
found such a combination of talent in one 
ten cent volume, the Christmas number 
being a double one. The illustrations of 
holiday books are placed at the end under 
the heading of “ Art and Artists ” and are 
well produced. 

Millennial Dawn.—* Millennial Dawn” 
is the fourth volume of the regular series 
ealled “ The Zion’s Watch Tower,” and 
the author wishes his readers to under- 
stand that he has not chosen this subject 
because of pessimistic inclinations, but 
rather from opposite views, those of an 
extremely optimistic character. The ob- 
ject for treating on this subject lies in 
the fact that it is “ meat in due season ” 
for the Lord’s people; it is the Lord’s will 
that his people should understand that 
the Millennial of world-wide blessings 
will not come as the majority have sup- 
posed by peaceful evolution, but the new 
order of things will be born out of the 
anguish and death of the present order. 
The writer thinks it is due time that his 
people should see why the great time of 
trouble comes; that it is part of the har- 


_ vest work winding up the affairs of this 


age, and is in the nature of judgments 
for misused privileges and opportunities, 
because those who have been enlightened 
with the light of divine love which blazed 
forth at Calvary have not rejoiced in the 
light nor walked accordingly. He fur- 
ther thinks that it is proper that God’s 
consecrated people should know as ex- 
actly as his word has outlined it, just 
how the impending trouble may be ex- 
pected to come that they may order their 


affairs accordingly. He further trusts 
that it will be a blessing to thousands who 
will not fully believe its testimony and 
conform their course of life thereto so as 
to be accounted worthy to escape the se- 
verity of that trouble as mentioned by 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


the elect church. Charles T. Russell is 
the author, and the volume is published 
by the Tower Publishing Co., Allegheny, 
Pa. There are 656 pages of close but in- 
teresting matter, and in the chapter on 
“The Preparation of the Elements” he 
has taken up the great labor question of 
the world and the social requirements of 
the masses, and has given tables of the 
wealth of American millionaires and how 
they accumulated their wealth. It is a 
very thoughtfully written book, and is 
called a helping hand for Bible students; 
ithas now reached the twentieth thousand. 

“The Principles and Practice of Hy- 
drotherapy.”—* The Principles and Prac- 
tice of Hydrotherapy,” a guide to the ap- 
plication in disease, is a large volume 
with numerous illustrations intended for 
students and practitioners of medicine; 
it is written by Simon Baruch, M.D., and 
is published by William Wood & Co., 
New York. Price $4. It differs from all 
other works from hydrotherapy in that 
it is written by a general practitioner for 
the guidance of his colleagues. The 
author has labored in every branch of 
medicine, and has gained and gathered 
his data from private and hospital work 
extending over a third of a century, and 
more recently from special institution 
practice. 

The latter, extending over a period of 
seven years, and furnishing the recorded 
details of over 100,000 hydriatic treat- 
ments may be confidently offered as a 
trustworthy guide in the hydrotherapy 
of chronic diseases, while the former is 
regarded by the author as equally trust- 
worthy as a guide in the management of 
acute diseases. 

Water as a remedial agent is the pur- 
pose of the writer of this volume on the 
same lines as medicinal remedies are dis- 
cussed in the text-books on therapeutics. 
The book is divided into two parts, and 
contains in its first division an explana- 
tion of the physical properties of water 
and its mode of action in health, and the 
laboratory experiments upon which the 
latter is based are freely discussed. The 
second part of the book is devoted to the 
practice of hydrotherapy and the various 
methods of applying water in disease are 
minutely described and illustrated. The 
diagrams are calculated to give a clear 
understanding of the treatment recom- 
mended. Among the diseases that are 
particularly mentioned as being benefit- 
ed by this treatment are measles, scar- 
latina, pneumonia, hysteria, chronic gout, 
and rheumatism and phthisis. 
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When one is inclined to be retrospec- 
tive and look back into the beginning 
of things, one naturally turns to the 
work around them, and in the subject 
of Phrenology we find that there has 
been considerable growth since the 
Journal first saw the light of day. It 
was in 1838 that the first copy was is- 
sued, and it is to these first years of the 
work that we look with reverence, and 
as we cast our eye through the various 
lines of its work over its fifty years of 
existence we see that it has made an im- 
mense impression on the outside pub- 
lic and literary world. The PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL was one of the first, 
and I have heard it said the first, jour- 
nal that took the step to introduce il- 
lustrations into its pages, and anyone 
who has had to do with magazine work 
for fifty years will realize that a vast 
difference has come over the method of 
illustrating articles during that period. 
It must, therefore, be somewhat grati- 
fying to our readers to realize that the 


beautiful half tones which now illus- 
trate its pages are the outgrowth of 
those in earlier days that were exceed- 
ingly costly, although we should now 
consider them old fashioned in style. 
The magazine has held its own with 
other widely circulated journals, and as 
a distinct magazine for the promotion 
of advanced ideas both as regards 
health and personal culture, there are 
very few, if any, that to-day have so 
much weight upon all classes as has 
the Journal. We say this because we 
know from practical experience how 
many have been guided and assisted by 
its teachings, and we trust that in the 
future that its advance with the times 
will be not only continued and its in- 
fluence felt, but even increased, for 
Phrenology is being more and more ac- 
cepted by all classes of men and women. 
Not only has the work of the Journal 
been instrumental in drawing the atten- 
tion of the best class of readers, but any 
one who has read “A Vindication of 
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Phrenology,” by W. Mattieu Williams, 
F.C.8S., F.R.A.S., which was published 
in 1894, or Russell Wallace’s “ Won- 
derful Century,” can fail to feel what 
immense strides have been made in 
public opinion during its circulation 
of more than half a century. As we are 
often asked for quotations from the 
_works of scientific men that bear on the 
subject of Phrenology we may say, that 
it is our object to publish a collection 
that will help students who are com- 
paratively young in the work, to feel 
that they are surrounded by men and 
women of intelligence. For instance, 
George Henry Lewis, in his “ History 
of Philosophy,” has given to the world 
a very strong argument in favor of his 
belief in the subject and any who have 
studied George Eliot’s biography are 
aware of her favorable views of Phrenol- 
ogy and her intimacy with Mr. George 
Combe, therefore, let those who are 
thinking of taking up the subject in 
this new year be encouraged to do so 
on the very best ground that they will 
learn much not only in regard to faces, 
but also in regard to the disposition of 
their friends, the education of their chil- 
dren and increase their success in life. 
For $1.10 we will send the Journal for 
a year and present a calendar for 1899 
which is printed on a beautiful back- 
ground, and this in itself is worth a place 
in every nursery, for it is the embodi- 
ment of culture, health, and beauty in 
our child life. We are anxious for the 
Journal to still add to its circulation and 
be introduced to parts of the world that 
have never seen a copy—if there are 
such—and we therefore invite friends 
who live in outlying districts, and in far 
away countries like Alaska, Finland, 
British Columbia, Russia, China, Japan, 
and even the Indian settlements nearer 
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home, to send to us for specimen copies 
and copies for distribution in libraries, 
so that we may increase our clientéle 
considerably as the year progresses. 

We wish to all our regular subscribers 
and friends a prosperous, bright new 
year. 


a 


ACTIVITY OF BRAIN AND BODY. 


| 
It is often thought that physical endur- 
ance is the great end and aim of all, but 
according to a recent number of Harper’s 
Bazar we are glad to find the statement 
that physical endurance is only the result 
of mental action. The article goes on to 
say that the training of the body shows 
the exercise of the brain in every act; 
will, judgment, thought are the moving 
forces of all these special acts. It is the 
discipline of these that measures the 
powers of endurance. Every one is famil- 
iar with the fact that if a muscle or a 
member is not exercised, the result is a 
withering away of the muscle or the part. 
The nervous mechanisms which control 
the nutrition of the parts are not called 
into action and the instruments of the 
mind, owing to disuse, become rusty and 
incapable of performing their part. The 
very place in the order of existence is only 
maintained by the training which culti- 
vates endurance. A species of animals 
have become extinct owing to the fact 
that they have not the endurance to meet 
changed conditions. The training of the 
mind to overcome obstacles is admitted 
as being necessary on all sides; it enabled 
the white man to make a conquest of 
America; the power of the will over the 
body drives it to deeds that ring through 
the centuries. The Spartans with this 
spirit held in check the mighty hosts of 
the Persians under Xerxes for days. Such 
was the result of the cultivation of power 
of endurance and self-restraint. In 
times of peace prepare for war is a 
worthy saying, and it is the greatest folly 
to let the powers of endurance decline to 
be lost through inertness, indolence, and 
indulgence. No one can tell exactly when 
he will need the possession of personal 
control, therefore be ready. 


——_—__. @ —____. 


Lessons by mail suit students at a dis- 
tance, 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 

urnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


“The Latest Psychology, Hypnotism, 
Personal Magnetism, and Clairvoyance.” 
Illustrated. By William A. Barnes, 
Specialist Instructor in the Practical 
Application of Psychology and Hypnot- 
ism and the Development of Personal 
Magnetism. Boston; 25 cents. 

This is a fine little brochure on the all- 
absorbing subject of Psychology, ete. 
For its size it certainly gives much valu- 
able information. The writer is a man 
of experience. 


Autobiographical Reminiscences of Henry 
Ward Beecher. Edited by T. J. Ellin- 
wood. Frederick A. Stokes Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Ellinwood, who was the authorized 
and skillful reporter of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons, has had ample opportunity to 
gather and arrange the above reminis- 
cences in such a concise and interesting 
manner that the reader gets an insight 
into the very heart of Mr. Beecher. The 
interest is held to the end of the book, as 
one episode follows another, and one feels 
they would like more. It should be a val- 
uable Christmas gift to boys, as it will be 
a help in forming their lives and charac- 
ter, for there is food for thought and sug- 
gestions of a noble life. 


Laryngeal Tuberculosis—in Sanitarium 
practice. By Walter F. Chappell, M. D., 
M. R. C.S., ete. New York. 

This interesting reprint contributes to 
the evidences for the improvement and 
care of that most dreaded disease—in pop- 
ular thought—pulmonary consumption. 
The author’s purpose is mainly to show 
the efficacy of sanitarium treatment asso- 
ciated with proper climatic conditions, 
and intelligent local applications. He 
does not glorify the serum or other hypo- 
dermatic methods, but confirms what has 
been said in this magazine by the writer 
of this notice, to wit, that applications of 
an antiseptic nature, made as directly as 
possible to the seat of disease, constitute 
the most reasonable as well as effective 
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form of therapeutics in lung, bronchial, 
and laryngeal diseases. Our own experi- 
ence is well confirmed by Dr. Chappell, 
and we are pleased to give this mention 
of his monograph. H. S. D. 


ee 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early comsideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or IniTIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





EXTRAVAGANT RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


T. S. finds great difficulty in under- 
standing how people of good culture and 
reckoned wise above the average regard- 
ing most matters in practical life can en- 
tertain strange and fantastic notions on 
religion—views indeed that have the 
slightest ground in reason or logic to 
stand upon. Toward the old forms of 
faith they exhibit an inveterate repug- 
nance, charging them with incongruity, 
assumption, false pretension, dogmatism, 
usurpation, etc., and yet on occasion these 
opponents of the churches will assert 
opinions that exceed the superstitions of 
the Middle Ages for extravagance of in- 
vention. Study of the human psychic or- 
ganism will, we think, put some light on 
this subject. Civilized man has faculties 
that inspire the sentiment of reverence to 
a superior power; and such are the in- 
fluences of civilized society this senti- 
ment finds a degree of culture, some kind 
of training, in every individual. Man may 
strive to ignore church and all manner of 
things having a religious color, but in 
spite of effort the principle of worship 
or regard for something quasi spiritual, 
having peculiar powers and above the hu- 
man in excellence or capacity will assert 
itself in their deeper thought. They, 
therefore, are found building a god, or 
fetich, or postulate to which they can of- 
fer obeisance, and thus gratify the im- 
pulses of the venerating faculty. 

The variations found among men of in- 
dependent religious belief, depend upon 
individual constitution, culture, and ex- 
perience. Take a man who has traveled 
much in the East and lived, say with the 
Hindus, we should expect such a man to 
show a color of mysticism in his relig- 
ious views, derived from his study of the 
Zendic, Vedic, or Buddhic philosophy, or 
his observation of the life of Hindu de- 
votees. 

A man of practical experience and 
marked positiveness may exhibit a fanci- 
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ful conception so grotesque as to excite 
ridicule, yet be much in earnest about, 
having formed his deus ex machina from 
his own practical consideration of the 
world and the needs of the soul. It were 
better, we trow, to relegate our form of 
faith to conventions and assemblies of 
earnest men, for then we are more likely 
to obtain a digested and reasonable de- 
duction of what the soul of man needs for 
its assurance and guidance in religious 
things, for the individual apart is prone 
to follow the suggestions of fancy or to 
graft them upon the inferences of experi- 
ence, be they objective or subjective. 

In the writer’s monograph entitled, 
“Consciousness” or “ Personal Integ- 
rity,” now included in “ Studies of Mind 
and Character,” an attempt at the analy- 
sis of the differential expression of peo- 
ple on the side of religion is made, which 
we think will go far to clear up much of 
the uncertainty entertained by most per- 
sons in this respect. D. 





I cannot conclude this note without ex- 
pressing my deepest respect for our dear 
late Mr. Sizer, for I felt I knew him, al- 
though it was only through his pen. I 
seemed to feel his loss—but his good 
work was ended. 

A. ©. ©. 


New South Wales, Australia. 





Pine Lodge, N. J., December 15, 1898. 

Dear Editor: Permit a reader the priv- 
ilege of certain reflections on recent num- 
bers of the JouRNAL. It strikes me that 
only the cynical and half-believing can 
take exception to the subject-matter in 
general of the two last numbers for No- 
vember and December—certainly we get 
our money’s worth; not, to be sure, of 
pleasant fiction and of sprightly sketches 
of current affairs served up with a liberal 
assortment of photogravure illustrations 
as the popular monthlies of the day are 
constituted, but of thoughtfully designed 
and agreeably written papers and 
sketches on topics that affect the best 
interests of our every-day life. The 
mirror is held up to nature in no disagree- 
able fashion. We are pointed to the real- 
ity of the self-character, yet there are 
sunny gleams and touches of hope and 
cheer that impart to the portrait a hap- 
piness of attraction that leads us to linger 
in our study of the features. The human 
is there, but we are bidden to see and be- 
lieve in the spiritual that invests the hu- 
man, and can elevate and glorify it. I 
was pleased with the group of students 
that formed a fitting frontispiece in the 
December number. Their intelligent 
faces and well-formed heads indicate the 
excellent type of men and women who 
are seriously drawn to the study and 
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science of Phrenology. The expression 
of those faces at once suggests that they 
are young men and women who believe 
that life has something for them to do, 
and that something ¢oncerns the essen- 
tial welfare of their fellow-mortals. To 
them “labor in the path of duty springs 
up like a thing of beauty,” for it con- 
cerns the mind and character of others, a 
work of the highestsort. It encourages us 
much to see that there are some who are 
inclined to study and labor in a methodi- 
cal way for the mental enlightenment 
of their fellows, and upon principles that 
furnish clear and positive instruction re- 
garding the nature and development of 
human character. As yet, the phreno- 
logical worker must entertain much of 
the missionary spirit, but the time is not 
far distant, I believe, when the philoso- 
phy of Spurzheim and Combe will be so 
generally accepted that the vocation of 
the phrenological teacher will be recog- 
nized as a necessary part of the civil econ- 
omy of every community. Hoping that 
the outlook for 1899 is favorable to the 
extension of the JOURNAL’s circulation 
and influence, believe me among your 
friends and well-wishers, 
D. H. Sinclare. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





No. 371.—H. L.—Callington, South Aus- 
tralia.—Yours is a vigorous organization, 
one that is adapted to a new country. 
You are not behind-hand in your work, 
but have a good head-piece to plan and 
contrive, so as to keep ahead and prepare 
for the needs of others. Were you to 
engage in farming or commerce you 
would examine the markets and would 
know how to restock your farm and your 
store. You will, however, never content 
yourself to devote all your time to mak- 
ing money, for you have an inquiring 
mind that is always seeking for new 
ideas. If you were a Wesleyan you would 
make a first-rate lay preacher and your 
addresses would be of a practical char- 
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acter. Study all you can and make use of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy in your 
present calling. Your ear as well as your 
head show a high development of ambi- 
tion and this will stimulate you to suc- 
ceed in an intellectual calling. 

No. 372.—I. I. W.—New York City.— 
This gentleman has an intelligent and 
critical mind; he is inclined to do work 
with dispatch and cannot bear delay of 
any kind, hence may not devote himself 
to study, which will make a great differ- 
ence in his life and considerably alter 
his future, but he could succeed in ora- 
tory and voice culture and might easily 
learn to declaim, recite, and reproduee 
character, at entertainments. This intui- 
tive capacity will help him very much m 
the study of law, for he could make an 
effective speaker, but it is very probable 
that, owing to his executive, forceful, and 
hustling mind that he may prefer to en- 
ter business. If so he should be connected 
with some wholesale line where he will 
have an opportunity of working up to be 
the overseer, manager, and diréctor, and 
where he can have scope for his ideas, 
plans, and suggestions. He will know 
how to scheme out a line of work, hence 
if he were in business he would know 
how to advertise it and present it to the 
public. He has come from a good stock 
and, therefore, is healthy, strong, and 
vigorous. 

No. 373.—A. Z. Tacoma, Wash.—The 
photograph of this gentleman does not 
flatter his features, but we judge the out- 
line of his head is accurate, consequently 
we take it that his head is high, rather 
narrow, and long in proportion. He is 
liable to be easily led through his sympa- 
thies, and will do a great deal of good. 
His Benevolence is a very influential fac- 
ulty, hence he would be willing to give 
away what he had to others, if they 
needed it more than he did. He reminds 
us of a certain man whose name was Goss 
who gave away several fortunes. He pos- 
sesses a thinking mind and is well cap- 
able of succeeding in study and will en- 
joy experimental work. He is fond of 
reading and all intellectual exercises. 
He has a small amount of Language; in 
fact, he does not talk enough. He is in his 
element when he is alone with his books, 
or when mixing with those who have con- 
genial spirits with his own, but he does 
not push himself forward enough, and 
must try to overcome this defect. He 
could become a medical missionary and 
succeed well in such a work, or he could 
become a secretary and confidential clerk 
in business. 

No. 374.—C. M. C.—Maquoketa, Iowa.— 
Your photograph indicates great discern- 
ment of mind and capacity to take an in- 
terest in making collections which will 
all be for a practical purpose. Your per- 
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ceptive intellect is remarkable, hence it is 
easy for you to take in knowledge at a 
glance and remember the location of 
everything in which you are interested. 
Yes, you could make a specialist in the 
study of medicine and show your in- 
genuity in devising new methods for cur- 
ing disease by many mechanical contriv- 
ances. You are fond of experiments and 
will make an excellent surgeon. You can 
not do better than continue in your pres- 
ent work. You ask what is your greatest 
defect, we think it shows itself in your 
power of criticism. Use it legitimately, 
but do not be so searching in your obser- 
vations as to lose encouragement in your 
own attainments. Take more time to eat 
and sleep, and remember that you have 
human wants and physical needs., You 
are liable to become absorbed in your 
work and forget your surroundings. You 
are a great enthusiast. We are glad to 
hear from you and hope to keep in touch 
with your progress. 

No. 375.—H. P.—Conshohocken, Pa.— 
The photograph of this lady indicates 
that she is highly intellectnal; is ve 
quick to take in an idea and should make 
a very good teacher, exponent of a cause, 
or an excellent librarian or bookkeeper. 
She is quite ambitious and very anxious 
to excel in everything she undertakes to 
do. It hurts her a little too much if she 
does not always come up to her ideals. 
She is quite ready and fluent in speech 
and knows how to entertain her guests 
in a very interesting way. She will like 
to be surrounded by intellectual people 
and will give off quite as much as she 
takes in in intellectual ideas. The photo- 
graph enclosed, is hardly suitable for us 
to answer the question that is asked; a 
front and side view should be obtained for 
this purpose. 

No. 376.—F. C. S—Canal Fulton, Ohio.— 
You have a fine little boy to be proud of, 
and he will certainly do you credit when 
he grows up into manhood. He is a re- 
markable child and it is a mistake to 
think that he has no way of showing it at 
present, although only seven months old. 
You will notice many very interesting 
things concerning him, one is that he is 
more cautious than is common with boys. 
He takes after his mother in this respect 
and also in the active development of his 
Benevolence and Intuition. He will be 
quite firm and positive, consequently will 
need to be won over rather than coerced 
or forced to accept what he does not un- 
derstand. He will know how to appreci- 
ate all the love that is given to him, and it 
will benefit his character to have all the 
better side of his nature developed rather 
than the more executive and forceful 
qualities brought to the front while he is 
young. He will make a most devoted 
child, and consequently will be relied 
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upon by otRers to fulfill a responsible po- 
sition. He will stand a good chance of be- 
ing spoiled, for he is so knowing and in- 
telligent. Try to keep him a little boy 
as long as possible, and give him more 
sleep than most children are inclined to 
take of their own accord. Insist on his ly- 
ing down to rest, even if he does not sleep, 
for he will need to be built up in body. on 
account of his having such an active 
brain. Let us hear from you again. 

No. 377.—P. D.—Marshalltown, Iowa.— 
This little child is a sunbeam and will 
know how to make the most and the best 
of life. She is not one who will start cry- 
ing whenever she cannot have her own 
way, she will be heroic in overcoming dif- 
ficulties and very plodding in her work. 
She is quite energetic, a regular little 
chatterbox and capable of entertaining 
not only her own friends, but those who 
are considerably older than herself. She 
will be in her element when she is sur- 
rounded by children to teach. She will 
show a very loving and motherly spirit 
toward all young children, and will forget 
that she is a child herself when she has 
others who are younger to look after. 
Let her see the bright side of life and she 
will keep the sunshine in her immediate 
circle. The shadows of life come quickly 
enough in any one’s life. She is very orig- 
inal and consequently will give off a 
great many new ideas. Keep her occupied 
by arranging her work from day to day 
and see that she has a variety of play- 
things so that she can change from day to 
day in having them around her. 

M. A. L.—Southborough, England.— 
This lady has a very practical mind, has 
good business abilities and will make an 
excellent manager. She is adapted for 
a responsible position, for she is a good 
disciplinarian, is prudent and discreet, 
and will show forethought in her work. 
She has a warm, social nature, strong 
sympathies, but is not sentimental; she 
is not afraid of doing her share of hard 
work. She is very aggressive and inde- 
pendent, has a capital memory, and can 
plan well. She should carefully study the 
laws of health and not overwork herself. 
In any capacity of trust and responsibil- 
ity she would do well. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
Report from the Secretary. 


We had a very large attendance at the 
fortnightly meeting held on November 
23d, with the President, W. Brown, Esq., 
J. P., in the chair. An excellent paper 
was read by Miss Dexter, F. F. I., the sub- 
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ject of which was “ Control,” followed by 
an interesting discussion. The President 
then addressed the students who had been 
successful in passing the examination 
held in July, last, and presented them 
with the diploma and certificates of the 
Institute. A practical demonstration of 
Phrenology brought this interesting 
meeting to a close. During the month we 
have enrolled two new members, and two 
new students have commenced the study 
of Phrenology at the Institute. The large 
attendances at our fortnightly meetings 
indicate a growing interest in the science 
we are propagating. 





The winter examination at the Fowler 
Institute, London, will take place on the 
25th and 26th. There are a number of 
candidates who intend to sit for it. One 
enthusiastic student is over eighty. The 
saying, “It is never too late to learn” is 
fully illustrated in this as well as many 
other eases. We wish all the students a 
successful result. 





A good start of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, Brunswick, was made on 
Friday, October 14th, when a company of 
nearly fifty assembled to hear Miss Todd, 
a fellow of the Fowler Institute, discourse 
on the subject of “‘ Phrenology.” The es- 
say was short, but well expressed, and was 
listened to with great attention. It was 
illustrated with several sketches of types 
of temperament, and a couple of skulls. 
This, however, to most of those present, 
was only the prelude to a most interesting 
and amusing half-hour, during which 
several had their characters delineated in 
a very clear and convincing manner. A 
welcome visitor in the person of Mr. W. 
Northmore was the first to fill the chair, 
and he was followed by half a dozen of the 
members. Great interest was taken in 
the size and thickness or thinness of the 
different crania, and well-known charac- 
teristics of the several victims, when an- 
nounced by the phrenologist, were re- 
ceived with approval. An interesting 
feature in this evening of Phrenology was 
the total absence of any reference to 
“bumps ” which the lay-mind generally 
associates with the subject, and one mem- 
ber who wished to hear about the “ bump 
of Amativeness ” was not granted the re- 
quest. A short discussion followed, and 
the chairman (Rev. S. T. Nicholson) ex- 
pressed the feeling of the meeting in a 
few words of thanks to Miss Todd. 

—The Brunswick Messenger. 





Miss J. A. Fowler has given a series of 
lectures on Phrenology and Music at the 
Brooklyn College of Music, which have 
been illustrated by the members of thé 
college. 
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On Friday, December 9th, she spent the 
evening in giving delineations of char- 
acter at the Pouch Gallery. 





Mr. Elliott spent an interesting evening 
at Norwood, lecturing on Phrenology, the 
last Friday in November. The practical 
and theoretical side of the subject was 
demonstrated and resulted in a number 
seeking private examination afterward. 


Professor W. G. Alexander, is leaving 
Ouray, Colorado, after a successful visit, 
and going to Durango, Col. 


On Wednesday evening, December 7th, 
the monthly meeting at the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology had the pleasure of 
hearing Dr. King on the subject of Physi- 
ognomy. Dr. King is no mere theorist. 
He is decidedly practical and brought 
with him a beautiful model of the eye and 
some specimens of different shaped noses 
and some fine photographs of enlarged 
eyes. 

- introducing Dr. King, Miss Fowler 
made reference to the law of correspond- 
ence and mentioned the difference of the 
external form being the result of the in- 
ternal character. Everything, she said, 
has its form, a physiognomy of its own. 
Countries, trees, flowers, fruit, animals, 
and, lastly, men have their own peculiar 
physiognomy. The difference in struct- 
ure, she said, meant difference in func- 
tion. She spoke of Dr. King’s work in the 
Science of Phrenology and the good he 
had accomplished by his practical use of 
both subjects when visiting asylums, etc. 
After Dr. King took up and expatiated 
on each of the features of the face, he 
proceeded to examine some of the audi- 
ence according to their facial and mental 
characteristics. 

At the close Miss Fowler invited the 
members and friends to make a closer 
study of the subject and appropriately 
thanked Dr. King for his interesting dis- 
course. 








Dr. Brandenburg is announced to lect- 
ure Wednesday, January 4th, on “ The 
New Man.” All who know Dr. Branden- 


burg are expecting a treat, and they know. 


they will hear something original and 
new. 

Human Nature Club Addressed by the 
Rev. Edwin Morrell.—The Manchester 
Human Nature Club held its regular meet- 
ing in the Art Association rooms Decem- 
ber 12th, with a large attendance. Pro- 
fessor Morrell gave an.interesting lecture 
lesson on “ How to See, or the Function 
of the Perception Powers.” 

He explained that the eye is the me- 
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dium by which the perceptive faculties 
gain much of their knowledge from the 
external world. He said that the North 
American Indians had no better eyes than 
we have, but their observing nature was 
better trained. You could not deceive 
an Indian on the question of observation. 
Young America will have to thank the 
founder of the kindergarten. ‘“ We are a 
nation of spectacle wearers,” said the 
speaker, “ because we haven’t used our 
eyes right and not because we have used 
them too much.” Mr. Morrell gave a de- 
tailed description of each of the percep- 
tive powers and showed that they were 
located at the base of the forehead. They 
were as follows: the organ of individ- 
uality of form, of size, weight, color, 
order, and number. He used several pict- 
ures of noted Americans’ to illustrate the 
subject. In speaking of the faculty of 
weight he said it was unbalanced in the 
Spaniards or they would have been able 
to shoot better. 

The next meeting will be held Decem- 
ber 19th, and will deal with the semi- 
perceptive faculties, known as the liter- 
ary group.—Manchester Union. 





“The Phrenological Annual” is now 
ready and forms one of the most inter- 
esting numbers that has been produced. 

It is finely illustrated and comprises 
articles from the leading workers and 
thinkers in the phrenological field. Eth- 
nology, brain functions, physiognomy, 
graphology, and various sides of mental 
science are treated in individual ways. 





AIR AND SUNSHINE. 


Nothing will tend to make one strong 
and vigorous so much as plenty of out- 
door air and sunshine. The air we 
breathe is of great consequence to health 
and long life. Dress warmly, bathe fre- 
quently and get all the fresh air and sun- 
shine possible if you want perfect health 
and wish to live to be one hundred years 
old. 


“Wise men hesitate; only fools are 
certain,” he observed, in the course of a 
conversation with his tender spouse. 

“T don’t know about that,” she said, 
testily. 

* Well, 
claimed. 

And for a long time he was puzzled 
why she burst out laughing at him.—Tit- 
Bits. 


I am certain of it,” he ex- 





“ A.specialist in diseases of the throat 
is credited with saying, ‘The best chest- 
protector is worn on the sole of the 
foot.’ ” 
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STORIES OF BRAHMS. 


Many stories are told of how the late 
composer Brahms treated pianists and 
singers who were eager to get his criti- 
cism. If one of these aspirants for his 
favor was fortunate enough to find him 
at home and be received, Brahms’ first 
concern was to seat himself on the lid 
of his piano, a position from which he 
rightly deemed few would have the te- 
merity to oust him. If this failed, he 
kad recourse to the statement that the 
instrument was out of tune. “ Oh, that 
does not matter,” remarked one cour- 
ageous individual. ‘ Perhaps not to you, 
but it does to me,” replied the master. 
On one occasion he was just leaving his 
house when a long-haired youth, with a 
bundle of music under his arm, hailed 
him with, “Can you tell me where Dr. 
Brahms lives?” ‘“ Certainly,” answered 
the master in the most amiable manner, 
“in this house, up three flights.” And so 
saying, he hurried away. 


ee ee 
THE MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT. 


Speaking to Bettina von Arnim about 
the influence upon his mind of Goethe’s 
poems, Beethoven declared that they 
powerfully impressed him, both by their 
rhythm and by their matter, “ and,” he 
added, “I am moved to composition by 
their language and by the lofty spirit of 
harmony pervading them.” So that what 
stirred in him the creative impulse, as he 
came under the spell of a great poet, was 
the ecstasy born of the measured words 
and of their inner sense, their zxsthetic 
and spiritual rather than their purely in- 
tellectual content. And it was in this 
connection that he affirmed music to be 
“the medium between the spiritual and 
the sensuous life ”’—a luminous and preg- 
nant word which sorts not: ill with the 
view here presented and is perhaps as 
near an approach to a definition of the 
undefinable as is likely to be compassed. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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THE CEREBELLUM AND AURAL 
DISEASES. 


As in a philosophical theory of disease 
so much importance must be attached to 
the cerebellum, perhaps it were as well 
to begin this article with a few observa- 
tions on so great a centre of human sor- 
row. 

Cases have occurred in which the cere- 
bellum has been destroyed by disease, 
loss of amative desire and feeling accom- 
panying it; but fair power to regulate 
muscular movements remaining. The 
writer has a South American friend who 
can injure a creature’s little brain in such 
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a manner as to end forever its amative 
manifestations without causing what has 
so often followed—cellular lesion, i.¢., 
odd and improper action of the muscles. 

Human desires can ‘cease, sleep, and 
fluctuate; they can be so deficient as to 
render people idiotic. Great truth—As is 
the brain so is the mind. 

One of the truths of nature is that, in- 

stead of the power to harmonize and co- 
ordinate muscular movements increasing 
with the increase of the cerebellum, it 
not infrequently decreases, while the 
amative tendency is increasing steadily 
and is very vigorous. Some of the big- 
gest cerebella ever seen by the writer be- 
longed to people neither quick nor dex- 
terous, lively, nor possessing the slight- 
est mechanical talent, but remarkable for 
lustfulness. Humanity certainly seems 
to be on the side of the phrenologists. 
Men with comparatively small cerebella 
have been capable of performing won- 
drous feats, necessitating not only the 
greatest activity and strength, but the 
nicest ability to observe the proper me- 
chanical laws. 
. The cerebellum is in that position 
which most fits it to be influenced as an 
amatory organ by the five senses. The 
little brain is, indeed, of a peculiarly sen- 
sific nature, one proof being the peculiar 
sensific nature of its connections, and 
especially that with the spine. The 
strength of the sexual passion and the 
greatness of the sensation call by natural 
law for a large and complicated organ, 
and they have it in the cerebellum. The 
very arbor vite structurally supports 
Phrenology, for what could be more cal- 
culated to receive and convey the influ- 
ence of the grey matter? Consider the 
many things to which the tree of life in- 
dubitably points. The structure of the 
entire cerebellum is, philosophically 
speaking, precisely what it should be for 
an organ of amativeness. It may be here 
remarked that long ago various physiol- 
ogists to some extent realized the sensific 
nature of the little brain, supposing it, 
in fact, to be the great centre of common 
sensation (see Foville, etc.). If we study 
the cerebellum in as many phases as pos- 
sible, we can hardly fail to be struck with 
the truth of the utterance, “ The cerebel- 
lum rules and fools the world.” 


—_—__. -» 





“A young Englishman, being asked at 
dinner whether he would have some 
bird’s-nest pudding, said, turning to the 
hostess: 

“*Ah! yes, bird’s-nest pudding, and 
what kind of bird may have made it?’ 
he exclaimed. 

**O, it was the cook coo made it,’ was 
her prompt reply.” 
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